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THE ACTIVITY 
BAROMETER 





JULY 8, 1936 JUNE 3, 1936 
88.7 82.3 

The Activity Barometer recorded a 
further sharp gain during June, reflect- 
ing the increase in steel mill operations 
and the improvement in carloadings and 
electric power production. In the week 
ended July 8 the Barometer stood at 
88.7, as compared with 82.3 a month ago 
and 70.2 in the like week of last year. 
The latest figure is the highest in almost 
six years. 

BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS 


(Estimated normal 100) 


thou 





Prodix 


Steel 





July 8 94.0 71.7 103.7 58.6 88.8 
Kiuly 1 98.1 70.7 102.2 58.4 85.7 
June 24 85.5 89.1 70.2 101.5 57.3 85.1 
June 17, °36 84.7 87.4 70.2 100.6 56.9 83.8 
June 10, 386 83.7 84.38 70.7 99.4 57.1 83.3 
June 3, °36 82.3 80.5 68.6 101.1 56.6 83.3 
July 10, °35 70.2 49.4 62.1 88.5 30.4 82.9 
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The Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Dis- 


crimination Act, which has been a law 
since June 19, affects directly the opera- 
tions of 1,500,000 retail establishments, 
hundreds of thousands of wholesale con- 
cerns, and many thousands of manufac- 
turers. The changes which this Act 
may bring about in internal business 
operations, price structures, and the 
relative position of various channels of 
distribution are surveyed by Willard L. 

Thorp in his article “Possible Effects of 
the Robinson-Patman Act on Business 
Practices 

The practical way in which the Dun 
& Bradstreet Retail Survey is being em- 
ployed as a gauge in helping merchants 
to reduce costs of operation and over- 
head and to increase their turnover and 
profit ratios is set forth in the detailed 
onalysis of operating figures in “Two 
Retail Grocers Check Their 1935 Per- 
formance,” by Walter Mitchell, 

In the “Graphic Reviews of Major 
Trends,” attention is directed to the 
June building statistics. With a rise of 
113.9 per cent over the June, 1935, total, 
building permit values for the 215 cities 
for the first six months of 1936 e xceeded 
by 8 3.1 per cent the previous year’s com- 
parative, and surpassed all correspond- 
ing totals back to 1931. 





POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE ROBINSON. 
PATMAN ACT ON BUSINESS PRACTICES 


dhe Robinson-Patman Act deals with price discrimination. 
business operations, price structures, and the relative position of various channels of distribution. 
The problems in these three areas affecting business men are here surveyed in some detail. 


T gives mea great deal of pleasure 
to observe distinguished mem- 
bers of the legal profession en- 

gaged in the dangerous and em- 
barrassing sport of forecasting. 
As an economist, I should by this 
time have learned better than to 
participate in such an undertaking, 
particularly when it involves fore- 
casting the effects of a law whose 
operation is still being forecast. It 
might have been wiser had the 
Program Committee invited a 
gypsy fortune-teller for my part of 
the program rather than an econo- 
mist who finds his delight in tables 
of statistics. Nevertheless, I in- 
vite you to join with me in an 
experiment in clairvoyance. 

One could dismiss the subject of 
the probable effects of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act by arguing that 
the law, either for legal or practical 
reasons, will never be effective. 
But the influence of a law cannot 
be measured by court decrees. In 
fact, its impact may be better meas- 
ured by the extent to which adjust- 
ments in business policies are set in 
motion which render court action 
quite unnecessary. 


The Background of the Act 


Laws do not beget themselves. 
They are written on the statute- 
books “with intent.” This par- 
ticular law was no sudden concep- 
tion. Various business interests 
had agitated for some such legis- 
lation for years. The Robinson- 
Patman Act is the current ex- 
eression of certain ancient and 

An address presented before the Trade Asso- 
ciation Kxecutives in New York City at a 
“Symposium on Price Discrimination under the 
Clayton Act, as Amended by the Robinson 


Patman <Act,’’ Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, July 8, 1936. 


by WILLARD L. THORP 


deep-seated human conflicts, rather 
than a sudden economic inspira- 
tion. Its roots are emotional as 
well as intellectual. Whatever 
happens to this particular Act, the 
circumstances and forces that gave 
it birth are likely to persist. In 
the more immediate past it was 
foreshadowed in various NRA 
codes and controversies. More re- 
cently, considerable evidence was 
accumulated in Congressional 
hearings. And perhaps too many 
members of Congress participated 
actively in developing the final 
form taken by the legislation. This 
widespread interest and concern 
may be taken as indicative of the 
fact that the problems dealt with 
were believed by many to be of 
vital importance and of their hope 
that some solution, to the extent 
that it meets these problems, would 
result in an improved economic 
system. 

To discuss the probable effect of 
the Act on business behavior is 
more than a matter of forecasting 
action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and thecourts. Tobesure, 
to a considerable extent, an umpire 
defines the rules of any game. He 
is all-important in borderline cases. 
But the attitude and behavior of 
the players and the public is far 
more important. In the last 
analysis, it is their game and the 
rules must win their acceptance. 
The long-run effect of this Act is 
not to be measured in terms of the 
number of players sent to the side- 
lines by the umpire, but rather in 
terms of changes in behavior on the 
playing field. And these will de- 
pend less upon the exact phrase- 
ology of the Act, than upon its 


It may lead to changes in internal 


general purpose and intent. Al- 
ready, although none of the many 
legal problems have been settled, 
there are reports of important 
changes in industry practice which 
can only be attributed to the fact 
that this Act is on the statute- 
books. Many of the players are 
using the new rules, even though 
the umpire has not even reached 
the field. 

One starts with the presumption 
that the Act is not a perfect docu- 
ment. It leaves many problems for 
subsequent determination by the 
Commission and the courts. It 
even has its internal inconsisten- 
cies. These are matters for careful 
legal argument and determination. 
In the face of this brilliant array 
of legal talent by which I am sur- 
rounded, I should not dare to enter 
into this territory. But, as an 
economist, I view this law in terms 
of our long-run economic evolu- 
tion. It is a reaction to basic com- 
petitive relationships which have 
taken on new aspects under the im- 
pact of the depression. Very real 
problems are there. The failure of 
this particular Act will not solve 
them. They would still remain 
and sooner or later, other efforts 
would be made to deal with them. 
So it seems reasonable to give some 
thought to the Act in terms of its 
significance to our economic struc- 
ture. And if the Act is bewilder- 
ing and confusing in many of its 
legal aspects, it seems fairly clear 
in some of its broader economic 
implications and intentions. 


The Provisions of the Act 


Among other things, the Act 
(and my discussion is limited to 
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ing the Clayton Act and not the 
Borah-Van Nuys section) concerns 
itself with cases where products of 
like grade and quality are sold by 
some one to different purchasers 
at different prices. Competition 
must exist somewhere with the 
seller, the purchasers, or the pur- 
chaser’s customers. The price 
differential is unlawful if the re- 
sult is to tend to create a monopoly 
or substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, either in general or on the 
part of some one of the competi- 
tors involved. However, even in 
the face of such results, the price 
discrimination becomes a permis- 
sible differential when: 

(a) It is a quantity discount not 
exceeding the difference in cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery. 

(b) It relates to a different 
method of operation or dealing and 
does not exceed the resulting dif- 
ference in cost of manufacture, sale 
or delivery. 

(c) It represents a price change 
in response to changing market 
conditions. 

(d) It involves services or al- 
lowances which are available in 
equal proportions to all purchasers. 

However, no defense is adequate 
if there are so few buyers that 
monopoly is being promoted, and 
in such cases, limits on quantity 
discount may be established by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Statement of Intent 

According to the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary Report, 

“It is the design and intent of 
this bill to strengthen existing 
anti-trust laws, prevent unfair 
price discriminations, and preserve 
competition in interstate com- 
merce. It is believed to be in the 
interest of producer, consumer and 
distributor. No business institu- 
tion need have any fear of this 
legislation if it will conduct its 
business honestly and without the 
use of unfair trade practices, and 
unjust price discriminations.” 

So we have the Act and an official 
Statement of its “design and in- 
tent.” Let us speculate about its 
effects in three general areas: 
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(1) Internal business operations. 
(2) Price structures. 
(3) Industry structure. 

To make any analysis at all from 
the economic point of view, I must 
assume a sincere and widespread 
effort to follow the principles and 
accomplish the intentions of the 
Act. To what extent this assump- 
tion must eventually be qualified 
in terms of legal limitations, busi- 
ness opposition or frailty in the 
Act itself I must leave to your own 
judgment and the advice of 
counsel. 


Effect on Internal Operation 


The outstanding effect of the 
Act on the internal operation of an 
enterprise, is the necessity estab- 
lished to keep detailed and elab- 
orate records of cost if price 
differentials or discounts are to be 
employed. No Washington com- 
mentator has ever suggested that 
any lobbyist representing the Cer- 
tified Public Accountants actively 
supported the Bill. Nevertheless, 
had they been organized as a pres- 
sure group, they would certainly 
have had much to say, for those 
white-collar workers, the book- 
keepers and the accountants, will 
be among the Act’s chief benefi- 
ciaries. 

Manufacturers and distributors 
employing price differentials must 
be prepared to demonstrate that 
they have made “only due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery re- 
sulting from the differing methods 
cr quantities in which such com- 
modities are to such purchasers 
sold or delivered.” Thus cost is 
established as the standard for de- 
termining the maximum differen- 
tials which are permitted. 

To the uninitiated the determi- 
nation of these costs may appear to 
be a matter of no great difficulty. 
In fact, it bristles with problems 
both of technique and of principle. 
Many progressive enterprises have 
developed cost accounting systems 
with respect to factory costs, but 
even these are usually in terms of 
general averages, frequently not 
broken down in detail by products, 
and almost never kept on a basis of 






purchasers’ orders. In but few 
cases, are they developed in terms 
of the costs involved for various 
quantities which may go through 
the manufacturing process. In en- 
terprises which produce many 
products of differing grade and 
quality, the determination of spe- 
cific product factory costs will be 
of no slight difficulty. 


Measurement of Sales Cost 


But the problem of measuring 
differential costs of manufacture is 
simple compared with the measure- 
ment of the differential costs of 
sale. Where different methods of 
selling are involved, where single 
expenditures such, for example, as 
a salesman’s travel account, repre- 
sent efforts to sell various prod- 
ucts to various customers, the 
isolation of cost of sale of particu- 
lar products to particular cus- 
tomers will certainly tax the ac- 
countant’s ingenuity. Undoubted- 
ly, much more detailed basic 
records of time and cost expendi- 
tures will need to be kept as raw 
material for developing the specific 
cost figures required by the Act. 

The Goodyear case, with all its 
problems, was relatively simple as 
compared to the cost problem faced 
by some enterprises. It took only 
two years to hear and 25,000 pages 
to record.’ Nevertheless, it can be 
of considerable help by indicating 
the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission on some of the prob- 
lems raised by the effort to meas- 
ure differential costs. 

A. Since the discrimination 
charged was between Goodyear 
sales to dealers and to Sears- 
Roebuck, other channels of dis- 
tribution were eliminated from the 
calculations, i.e., Goodyear’s sales 
through its own stores and its bus 
and taxi mileage business. This 
elimination was not accomplished 
however, without a strenuous fight, 
inasmuch as these other outlets had 
incurred a loss which, if changed 
in any part to dealer channels, 
would have reduced the amount of 
alleged discrimination. 


1For a much more detailed analysis of the 
Goodyear case, see the series of articles by 


Kk. B. George in the previous three issues of 
the Revirw, now available in 


reprint form. 








































B. Costs were computed both 
by tracing the prices and costs of 
eight specific tires, and by con- 
structing complete profit and loss 
statements for both channels. As 
a matter of fact, the same basic 
data were required for both calcu- 
lations, the different results aris- 
ing not so much from different 
types of cost data as from the fact 
that certain specific transactions 
were examined to obtain specific 
tire data, while all pertinent trans- 
actions were reflected in the profit 
and loss statement analysis. 

C. Advertising and selling ex- 
penses were charged entirely 
against the dealers, although there 
was considerable argument on the 
point, and even under the circum- 
stances, a strong case can be made 
for some degree of allocation. Had 
Sears-Roebuck clearly taken ad- 
vantage of the Goodyear name, or 
sold Goodyear brands, this impor- 
tant item would unquestionably 
have been treated differently. 

D. Administrative Expense, re- 
gardless of whether or not it had 
any direct relation to either chan- 
nel, was prorated impartially over 
all tire units passing through the 
factory. This principle appears to 
be that followed by the Congres- 
sional sponsors of the Act. The 
House Committee on Judiciary, for 
example, stated that, 

“This permits differences on 
overhead where they can actually 
be shown as between the customers 
or classes of customers concerned, 
but it precludes differentials based 
on the imputation of overhead to 
particular customers, or the ex- 
emption of others from it, where 
such overhead represents facilities 
or activities inseparable from the 
seller’s business as a whole and not 
attributable to the business of par- 
ticular customers or of the particu- 
lar customers concerned in the 
discrimination.” 

E. Any benefits of quantity 
which were not directly reflected 
in cost were excluded from con- 
sideration. This also seems to be 
the purpose of Congress. The 


Senate Committee on Judiciary for 
example, was explicit on the point 
that “no particular customer 


should be permitted distinctiveiy 
to claim the benefit, nor required 
distinctively to bear the burden, 
of the immediate use or non-use 
of facilities which the seller 
must maintain for his business 
generally.” 

The necessity which the Act 
places upon members of industry 
to examine carefully the costs ap- 
plicable to their various transac- 
tions may prove somewhat of a 
burden, but it is a burden not with- 
out recompense. Experts in the 
field of business management have 
long argued that most enterprises 
carry on a considerable part of 
their business at a loss, and that 
some reduction in volume, if wisely 
directed, would increase the profit 
position of the enterprise. With 
so many channels of distribution 
available to manufacturers, it may 
be one of the most beneficial results 
of the Act, that they will be en- 
couraged to evaluate them accord- 
ing to factual criteria, rather than 
by hunch or hearsay. 


Effect on Prices 


The immediate impact of the 
law falls upon the price structure. 
The behavior which it condemns is 
in the field of individual pricing 
policy. 

To see the requirements of the 
Act more clearly, let us consider 
the most complicated case,—a 
manufacturer selling many prod- 
ucts tomany customers. This Act 
does not put his entire price struc- 
ture in order, but concerns itself 
with order within various sub- 
divisions defined by particular 
products and markets. For each 
manufacturer therefore, there are 
those areas in his price structure 
in which: 

(1) More than one price exists 
for particular products of like 
grade and quality. 

(2) The several prices apply to 
purchasers who compete with the 
seller, with each other, or with 
each other’s customers in the use 
or resale of the product. 

In other words, the law does not 
affect the price relationship among 
the various different products 
which a man sells, as for example, 
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fly swatters and fly paper. Under 
the second criterion, it does not 
affect the relationship between 
prices to customers whose disposi- 
tion of the product will not be 
in or lead to competition. The 
relationship between prices of 
flashlight batteries to toy manufac- 
turers and to variety chains is not 
involved. To be sure, battery 
prices to various toy manufac. 
turers must be orderly; and prices 
to various chains must be orderly; 
but each is a separate area for con- 
sideration and there is no necessary 
relationship between them. Sales 
to manufacturers for use in re- 
manufacture might thus have a 
price structure quite apart from 
that applying to channels for con- 
sumer distribution. Thus, most 
sales to the government would not 
seem to be involved, and the Act 
excludes export trade by definition. 

Within each of these various 
product-market areas, prices to all 
customers must be alike, except as 
differences are justified according 
to quantity or method of doing 
business. This is intended to bea 
death sentence to sale by indi- 
vidual bargain, in which each cus- 
tomer is dealt with separately and 
according to mood and tense. The 
hope is to rid business of un- 
warranted special concessions, to 
assure equivalent prices to all cus- 
tomers of like grade and quality. 


What is ‘‘Price” 


Obviously this ideal cannot be 
obtained unless by “price” one 
means all the considerations which 
go into the computation of a net 
price,—the various discounts, al- 
lowances, and payments for special 
services and facilities. In the past, 
it has been all too frequently the 
situation that these other consider- 
ations have provided the method 
whereby extra concessions afé 
made to favored buyers. Limited 
adjustments for differing methods 
and quantities are permitted. The 
principle for other elements in the 
price contract seems to me clear,— 
if such special considerations ar¢ 
real, they must be made available 
“in proportionately equal terms to 
all other customers competing”; if 
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they are merely camouflaged price- 
cuts, they have no place in the price 
structure. 

This Act therefore looks in the 
direction of a price structure of 
the type of a single list price with 
various discounts, discounts either 
having some semblance to cost or 
less (in the case of quantity or dif- 
ferent methods) or being uniform 
at some reasonable level (as cash 
discount, guarantees against price 
decline and the like). 


Narrowed Differentials 


While this establishment of a 
basic uniformity of treatment may 
prove to be the outstanding de- 
velopment in industries with dis- 
organized price structures, there 
are many others which have oper- 
ated under an orderly price struc- 
ture for years. In such cases, the 
Act can do no more than modify 
the existing rates, if that. Fre- 
quently, where existing discount 
practices have grown up under the 
influence of strong bargaining 
power on the part of certain buy- 
ers, the result has been that large 
purchasers have obtained conces- 
sions which cannot be justified ac- 
cording to the criteria established 
by the law. The threat by the 
seller to take his large order to a 
competitor and the importance of 
these large orders to the seller, 
have been sufficient to create wide 
differentials. With all suppliers 
limited by their new legal obliga- 
tions, the result will undoubtedly 
be some reduction in existing dif- 
ferentials in some industries. 


Limitation of Brokerage 


At this point, it is necessary to 
refer to Section 2(c) of the Act 
which limits the payment or re- 
ceipt of commissions and broker- 
age to compensation by the buyer 
or seller for services rendered the 
buyer or the seller concerned. 
Thus, the payment of brokerage by 
a seller to an agent of the buyer is 
forbidden and vice versa. This 
section is aimed at the alleged 
abuse of the brokerage discount, 
whereby a large purchaser buying 
directly or throu gh a dummy 
agency, exacts payment of broker- 


age by the seller even though no 
true brokerage function has been 
rendered to him. Since this prac- 
tice is more common among larger 
buyers, its elimination, unless ab- 
sorbed elsewhere, will be a further 
factor tending to reduce the dif- 
ferences in net price between large 
and small purchasers. 


Will Prices Rise or Fall? 


Among the innumerable sub- 
jects of discussion begotten by the 
Act, is the question of whether 
adjustments will be made by ad- 
vancing the lower prices in the 
structure or dropping the higher 
ones. Of course, the law does not 
specify and I cannot discover any 
universal answer. If there is any 
simple guide, it is in the recent 
price trend and strength of the 
particular market in question. If 
prices have been rising and the 
market is strong, one might expect 
an upward adjustment of the lower 
prices; if weak, the adjustment 
will probably have to be a down- 
ward one in the higher prices. In 
the long run, of course, the aver- 
age price level will be affected 
only as the Act leads to more or 
less efficiency in economic opera- 
tion. There is no reason to expect 
that in most industries after the 
initial period of adjustment, the 
average price under a condition of 
narrower differentials will behave 
any differently from a_ similar 
average under wider differentials. 
The price structure in both in- 
stances will move up or down 
according to the character of the 
industry and conditions in the 
market. 


Change in Flexibility 


In one other respect, the present 
situation may be altered. These 
new differentials or discounts will 
be determined with some care at 
some point not greater than the 
cost differences. Once established, 
they will be slow to change. In 
many industries, the practice has 
grown up for the list price to be 
much more fixed than the various 
discounts. Modifications in price 
have been made at this or that 
point in the discount structure to 


meet some particular situation 
rather than by changes in list price 
affecting all buyers. In the future, 
price changes in some industries 
may put more emphasis on the 
actual list price and less on the dis- 
counts. 

To carry the logic through to its 
ultimate conclusions, it is interest- 
ing to note that in many cases dis- 
counts probably ought to be ex- 
pressed in dollar terms rather than 
percentages, since the standards 
are based on cost. These costs 
would not necessarily vary in 
direct proportion to the base price 
of the product. Thus, a discount 
based upon the provision of ware- 
housing facilities, would be lim- 
ited by the cost of performing 
that function. This cost might 
remain fixed, so that a wide gap 
would develop between any fixed 
percentage discount and the per- 
missible cost limit, as the price of 
the product changed. 


Indirect Price Effects 


Parenthetically, may I make two 
brief observations about the quan- 
tity differential situation as it 
now stands. The first is to note 
that, inasmuch as the law does not 
require any differential at all and 
to the extent that new differentials 
are below the maximum estab- 
lished by law, due to fear of the 
law or other reasons, a new form 
of price discrimination may con- 
ceivably emerge,—one in which 
the large buyer does not receive 
the differential to which he is en- 
titled by economies produced. 

A second point is that, by focus- 
sing attention on the costs or 
economies arising from the scale 
of purchase, a principle long enun- 
ciated by efficiency experts will be 
brought home—that the extremely 
small transaction is a very high 
cost transaction. In some indus- 
tries, these small sales (for 1/12th 
of a dozen) are already subject to 
penalty although not always in 
proportion to actual expense. 
While the Act does not directly 
bear on this type of transaction, it 
may indirectly have its influence 
in modifying the treatment given 








both these classes of most favored 
buyers,—the very small or those of 
any size buying in lilliputian 
quantities as well as the very 
large. A similar group of cus- 
tomers who may also find them- 
selves brought unpleasantly into 
the limelight by cost analysis, are 
those in scattered territories. 


Long-Term Contracts 


A special problem arises in cases 
where long-term contracts enter 
into the price structure. The 
Goodyear case is of some help here. 
The test applied by the Federal 
Trade Commission was the actual 
operation of the contract over a 
period of years. That it might 
have been equitable when origi- 
nally signed, was not considered as 
a defense. It was judged on the 
basis of performance. In other 
words, this particular precedent 
seems to indicate that, while long- 
term contracts are not outlawed, 
they cannot provide a justification 
for price discrimination which 
may develop later if other less- 
fixed elements change in the com- 
petitive situation. In the same 
way, other methods of sale, such 
as the use of quantity discounts on 
the basis of annual sales, are not 
cutlawed, but they will have to 
stand the test of actual perform- 
ance. 


Price Publicity 


One of the most important im- 
plications in this area, is the im- 
petus that it will give to price pub- 
licity. One might almost say that 
the Act gives the purchaser the 
right to know the price structure 
of the seller. If such knowledge 
is refused him and he suspects un- 
fair practices, he can apply to the 
Federal Trade Commission for aid, 
end if he can show some grounds 
for his suspicions, the information 
can be obtained by legal processes. 
The wise company, in self-defense, 
will probably move in the direc- 
tion of published prices either in- 
dividually or as part of a price- 
filing plan. In the Goodyear case, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
was particularly disturbed by the 
secrecy which it felt surrounded 








certain aspects of the deal. Cer- 
tainly a publicly announced price 
structure will be a strong weapon 
of defense for the company en- 
dGeavoring to meet the require- 
ments of the law. 


Effect on Distribution 

The Robinson-Patman Act has 
often been described as anti-chain 
legislation. Undoubtedly, in the 
minds of many, it is significant 
primarily in its attempt to end un- 
due concessions given to large buy- 
ers, a factor which is alleged to 
have largely been responsible for 
the expansion of chains and other 
mass distribution at the expense 
of the small independent and his 
supplier, the wholesaler. Such a 
picture of distribution channels is 
by far too simple. Among the 
chains, are various types of organ- 
izations. Independent retailers 
have joined together for joint 
action in various types of industry 
groups. And mass distribution is 
a phrase including the mail-order 
house and the large department 
store. 

It is important to note that the 
law will not necessarily affect the 
manner in which these various en- 
terprises compete in endeavoring 
to attract the consumer. To the 
extent that the mass distributor 
endeavors to capture the market 
by low prices, he may still con- 
tinue to do so, with increased com- 
petitive effort such as intensified 
advertising in the hope that he can 
in some way offset the increased 
costs from lowered discounts in 
purchases. He is influenced just 
as he might be by a tax placed upon 
him. It is an increased burden, 
but he is already functioning in 
the way which he feels is most 
profitable, and will still continue 
to do so. 

Of course, for certain products 
where the conditions of discrim- 
ination have been of the extreme 
type which so excited the authors 
of the Act, there may be readjust- 
ments in the prices at which these 
particular products reach the con- 
sumer through different channels. 
It is hard to believe, however, that 
such products constitute such a 
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large part of all products as to 
affect seriously the total opera- 
tion of different types of outlet, 
Furthermore, the man who em. 
phasizes a low price policy is quite 
likely to shift the conspicuous 
operation of this policy to other 
products not so vulnerable to the 
Act, in order to maintain the ef- 
fectiveness of his sales approach 
to the public. 


Product Differentiation 


But there are various possible 
developments which in some cases 
may offer a partial avenue of es- 
cape. The first is the possibility 
of so differentiating products that 
they will no longer be regarded as 
of the same grade and quality. 
Most products do not have the 
uniformity of sugar or salt. With 
a vivid imagination, one could 
evolve a scheme of classification of 
men’s shorts which would easily 
include 100,000 differing grades 
and qualities. Of course, the sen- 
sible test is one of the immediacy 
of competition. I doubt if a manu- 
facturer could honestly be re- 
garded as making non-competing 
products if the tapes on all shorts 
sold to independent retailers were 
at the side of the waist-band and 
for mail-order houses were at the 
rear. Perhaps if zippers were in- 
cluded at the proper points that 
would constitute a new product. 
The problem becomes more acute 
in connection with private brands. 
Again the sensible procedure will 
be to consider consumer accep- 
tance. I suspect that various 
quarts of rye whiskey of less than 
one year of age cannot be made 
non-competitive by fixing differ- 
ent labels on the bottles. This is 
a nice legal problem. However, 
practically speaking, it is an ig- 
norant manufacturer indeed who 
does not know who his competitors 
are, or which of his own products 
are competitive. Literal and lim- 
ited interpretation of this phras¢ 
would greatly weaken the Act. 


Vertical Integration 


A second method of avoiding 
the operation of the Act which has 
been suggested is for distributors 















to acquire manufacturing plants, 
or contract for an entire plant’s 
output, so that the product does 
not enter into but the single chan- 
nel. This has always been possible 
and has developed on a small scale. 
But there is little reason to expect 
that the plant would be operated 
more efficiently by the mass dis- 
tributor than by an independent 
operator, although there might be 
slight savings in selling expense. 
Under the Act, the large purchaser 
is permitted to receive all econo- 
mies properly arising because of 
his size. What other economies 
can be anticipated by independent 
operation? Obviously it would be 
an unwise investment of capital 
unless it can earn a proper return. 
If the manufacturer was enabled 
to give excessive discounts tolarge 
buyers before, as alleged by some, 
by loading all the overhead on the 
small purchasers, then the single 
large order could not be produced 
independently at the original 
price. I cannot find strong rea- 
sons for believing that any con- 
siderable trend in the direction of 
vertical integration will emerge 
although it may tip the scales in 
some borderline cases. After all, 
the number of cases where mass 
distributors require single prod- 
ucts in such quantity as to permit 
manufacturing operations on a 
scale sufficient to obtain the econo- 
mies of large scale production are 
not so many that it is likely to lead 
to any significant change in pres- 
ent trends. Finally, a business 
principle which has gained in- 
creasing vogue is that enterprises 
are often unwise to branch out into 
territories quite foreign to their 
experience. There is some evi- 
dence that the tendency to expand 
in new directions has slackened in 
tecent years. 


Specialization on Customers 


Still another possibility is that 
manufacturers may tend to con- 
centrate their efforts on particular 


classes of customers, selling ex- 


clusively to wholesalers or exclu- 
Sively to mass distributors. It is 
hard to see how any such rear- 
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rangement could greatly affect the 
total situation. Such development 
would of course, open opportu- 
nities to other manufacturers in 
the remaining area. The resultant 
total price structure would prob- 
ably be much the same as though 
the customers were more widely 
distributed among manufacturers, 
assuming the operation of the 
limits on differentials as estab- 
lished by law. The man who con- 
centrates his distribution to a few 
large customers, would not neces- 
sarily be reducing his costs for any 
one of them below what they 
would be if the remainder of his 
business consisted of small orders, 
already carrying a liberal share of 
the overhead. It could conceiv- 
ably work in the other direction. 
This reasoning may not apply 
where the advertising allowance 
problem is an important factor. 

I think the various prophecies 
concerning reorganized channels 
of distribution have greatly ex- 
aggerated the probable changes 
which may be attributed to the 
Act. Of course, the whole dis- 
tributive structure is in something 
of a state of flux. Only over a 
period of time, as each manufac- 
turer and distributor studies his 
prices and costs more carefully, 
will any new trend become evident. 
And that trend might very pos- 
sibly, regardless of any immediate 
distortions resulting froma laying 
on of the literal language of the 
law, be in the direction of an ef- 
ficient economic evolution because 
it is based upon knowledge rather 
than guesswork. 


The Nature of Our Economic System 


One sometimes wonders how our 
economic system operates at all. 
There is no Five-Year Plan to de- 
fine what should be produced, no 
regulating body which determines 
who shall engage in business, or 
how much each shall produce. Our 
hope for economic progress has 
been placed in the belief that im- 
proved products and more efficient 
methods will win in the economic 
We have entrusted the 
vast problem of economic direc- 


struggle. 


tion and control to the force of 
competition, working through the 
price system. How well our sys- 
tem functions is determined in the 
last analysis by how effectively 
competition operates, and how 
sensitive the price system is to 
conditions in the market-place. 

In the past, we have found it 
necessary from time to time to 
strengthen the functioning of 
these forces. When industrial 
combinations threatened our com- 
petitive system, the Sherman Act 
was passed to deal with these dis- 
turbing factors. On the other 
hand, to keep competition within 
proper limits, the Clayton Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act were passed. The Robinson- 
Patman Act is the latest addition 
to the list. It will undoubtedly 
have some direct influence on busi- 
ness practices, but probably not as 
great as the sponsors hoped nor as 
extensive as I have outlined above. 
It will of course, be limited by the 
definition of “commerce” and by 
the necessity for demonstrating 
that competition is substantially 
lessened or that monopoly is pro- 
moted or that a competitor is 
injured. But its long-run effect, 
providing it leaps its legal hurdles, 
may come chiefly from its insist- 
ence upon greater knowledge— 
knowledge of costs and knowledge 
of prices. I am speaking now not 
in praise or defense of this exact 
law, but with respect to a possible 
by-product of this kind of law. If 
the law is good, a better knowl- 
edge of costs will supplement its 
value. If it is wrong, or its tech- 
nical faults are too abysmal, such 
a development might prove a back- 
handed sort of compensation that 
we could accept with a wry face, 
but nevertheless accept. As mat- 
ters now stand, business policies 
are all too frequently formulated 
on the basis of guesswork. Weare 
inclined to insist that our judg- 
ments once made, are right. But 
now business must face some spe- 
cific questions concerning price 
structures and concerning chan- 
nels of distribution. They are 

concluded on page 48 








HIS week several thousand 

food retailers who had con- 

tributed their 1935 Profit and 
Loss Statements to the Dun & 
Bradstreet Retail Survey are re- 
ceiving their copies of the com- 
posite reports for their respective 
trades. Among them are two pro- 
prietors of grocery and meat 
stores; one extending credit and 
operating a delivery service in the 
neighborhood he serves, the other 
catering to a clientele in search of 
lowest prices on a cash and carry 
basis. Essentially these men are 
competitors because groceries are 
retailed under both systems in 
every sizable town. What are the 
histories of these two stores and 
their proprietors, and how will 
they use their Retail Survey re- 
ports? 


A Credit and Delivery History 


John Brown is proprietor of a 
retail grocery and meat store in a 
central Iowa town of just under 
20,000 people. Just before the be- 
ginning of the depression, as he 
remembers it, the competition of 
chain store units first became no- 
ticeable in his town. The business 
collapse seemed at the time like a 
special blow of Providence intend- 
ed to aggravate his other troubles. 

John Brown managed to pull 
through the depression, but it was 
a long, hard pull. At the time 
things tightened up, he had been 
planning to liquidate a long stand- 
ing open account with a wholesale 
grocer who had for years carried 
him an average of sixty days on the 
books for most of his requirements. 
He was planning to take his trade 
to another wholesaler where, he 
had been told, considerable money 
could be saved. 

That did not prove possible, but 
he has since joined efforts in a co- 
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operative plan of improvement 
which his old wholesaler sponsor- 
ed. He painted his store front and 
spruced up the interior in accord 
with the group requirements. He 
now believes that he is better off 
than if he had attempted to shift 
for himself as a “shopper.” 

During the depression he used 
to talk with Joe Smith, his local 
representative in the State Legis- 
lature, about the problem of chain 
store growth, and he urged on Joe 
the most drastic taxation and 
license measures which were then 
being debated at the State Capitol. 
Eventually, Iowa enacted a chain 
store license tax which is still in 
force but has not yet been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. Busi- 
ness in Brown’s store, as with most 
of his independent competitors in 
the retail grocery field, has picked 
up during the last two years. In 
fact, he has learned from various 
sources that it has picked up more 
rapidly than the chain store vol- 
ume and there seems to be reason 
to believe that the license tax has 
affected the situation very little 
one way or another. Brown begins 
to wonder whether he wasn’t more 
excited on that subject than was 
really warranted. 

Last week when John Brown re- 
ceived his copy of the Dun & Brad- 
street Retail Survey, he was in- 
terested to note that the typical 
grocery and meat store covered by 
the report sold $39,700 in 1935, not 
far above his own sales volume of 
about $36,000. He noticed also 
that the typical store reporting 
from his trade made a small profit 
and about two-thirds of the stores 
shown in the Survey were profit- 
able even after allowing a fair 
salary for the owner. 

After talking it over with his 
wife, who helps him in the store 
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during the busy hours and handles 
the bookkeeping for him, John 
Brown set about to take his bear- 
ings from the Retail Survey. Mrs. 
Brown drew the proper figures 
from their 1935 income tax blank, 
converted them to percentages of 
sales and figured up the other need- 
ed operating ratios. Here is how 
they looked opposite typical fig- 
ures of stores similar to Brown's 
Market in sales volume, based on 
reports from other towns of about 
the same size. As an afterthought 
he added the typical ratios for 
profitable stores selling more than 
50 per cent of their volume on 
credit. Credit business at Brown’s 
Market amounted to only about 30 
per cent, but the comparison was 
interesting. 

He wisely kept in mind a para- 
graph of caution in the explana- 
tory letter which came to him with 


the Survey report: 


“This knowledge of the characteristics of 
profitable enterprises in your trade will be most 
constructive if the figures are examined with 
an understanding of their significance and their 
dangers. <A typical expense or merchandise 
ratio is a starting point for study, not a mold 
into Which you should pour your business. For 
instance, if your rent is a larger than average 
percentage of sales, it may be either that you 
are paying too much, or that the expense 18 
well justified by a location so good as to de- 
crease your selling costs, increase your inven- 
tory turnover and be an actual source of profits. 
To the extent that your business varies from 
typical experience you are faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding whether such differences are 
advantages or disadvantages; what bearing 
they may have on profits and what kind of 
adjustment or change of policy deserves con- 
sideration as a method of improving profits.” 

Profits 


Before getting down to a study 
of the figures in detail, he noted 
that the usual store operator in his 
group drew a salary equivalent to 
4.7 per cent of sales. He had been 
accustomed to draw funds as he 
needed them for living expenses 
and had charged his own household 
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TABLES APPEARING IN THE RETAIL SURVEY 
REPORT FOR GROCERY AND MEAT STORES 


Reports for more than 100 other trades are 
being issued. Each report comprises from 
one to six tables depending on the size of 
the trade and the number of reports available. 





groceries to himself at retail prices 
just to “keep the books straight.” 
It sometimes seemed to him that 
he got less out of the store even in 
good times than he could earn 
working for someone else. This 
4.7 per cent figured against his own 
sales turned out to be about $1,700 
per year which was considerably 
less than an offer he had received 
a few years ago with a chain gro- 
cery outfit as district supervisor. 
By way of experiment, he inserted 
4.7 per cent as a salary for himself 
and recomputed the figures. He 
came out with a 1.2 per cent loss 
instead of the 3.5 per cent profit 
on which he had rather prided him- 
self when he started making com- 
parisons. 

Apparently Brown’s Market 
cought to be making a profit and 
reasonable wages for the owner. 
Other stores of the same size and 
in the same size of town were doing 
slightly better than the average for 
the trade as a whole. An average 
store made a profit of about 1.8 per 
cent on sales and the profitable con- 
cerns reported a typical gain of 3.0 
per cent as compared with Mr. 
Brown’s loss of 1.2 per cent. This 
“paper loss” was not as serious as 
some he had sustained during the 
depression, but if losses were to 
continue while business improved 
the future locked discouraging. 


Merchandising Policies 


The immediate question was 
whether the loss was the result of 
too heavy expenses or was directly 
related to merchandising, the buy- 
ing and selling of groceries. He 
found some of both troubles, but 
more of the latter. He noted from 
the tables that in general the profit- 
able stores had a better gross mar- 
gin and turned their inventories 
over somewhat faster than average. 
The same differences to a greater 
degree existed between his store 
and the Survey figures. 

Grudgingly, he admitted that 
these figures made it look as 
though the grocery trade paper 
editors had some reason on their 
side when they wrote about the im- 
portance of sound pricing policy 


and stock centrol. John Brown’s 


10 


first joo had been that of delivery 
boy for a grocery where he later 
clerked. With atl but three of his 
forty years’ business experience 
spent in a grocery store, he had a 
right to feel that he knew as much 
about the business as a swivel-chair 
editor. The fact remained that 
other people were turning over 
their stock fifteen or more times a 
year to his nine and were getting 
19 per cent or 20 per cent margins 
to his 17 per cent. 

For one thing, he wondered 
whether he had “gone along” on 
too many loss leaders, specials and 
promotion campaigns merely be- 
cause of the temptation to meet 
““cash and carry” competitors. His 
sales for 1935 ran almost 15 per cent 
ahead of 1934, as compared with 12 
per cent for his profitable com- 
petitors and 8.6 per cent for profit- 
able credit stores. Perhaps some 
of that growth had been a bad bar- 
gain, bought with price cuts that 
took the profit out of his oper- 
ations. He reached one definite 
conclusion, that he was going to 
think twice about the amount of 
stuff he offered as loss leaders in 
the future and watch it carefully 
to see that it brought trade into the 
store for more profitable items, or 
made the acquaintance of perma- 
nent customers. 

The discrepancy in the rate of 
inventory turnover was harder to 
solve. Until looking at the Retail 
Survey figures he had been quite 
proud of the fact that he reduced 
his inventory by about $300 during 
the year 1935 while sales were step- 
ping up. There were just two ways 
that he could see to explain the 
figures. He admittedly had on the 
shelves some prepared foods and 
grocery items in demand by only a 
few of his customers, and on which 
he had overbought. His wife re- 
minded him that these were still in 
his inventory at original cost, 
though only a drastic price cut, to 
a point far below cost, would serve 
to move them out of the store and 
some of them would have to be sent 
to the old folks’ home or the orphan 
asylum. If the inventory were re- 
valued at cost or market, whichever 
was lower, he suspected it might 
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figure a better rate of turnover on 
his Cost of Goods Sold. 

The second point was that his 
inventory had turned over during 
the previous year, 1934, at an even 
slower rate. Mr. Brown mused 
with considerable logic that it 
takes time to adjust one’s mental 
attitude as well as one’s inventory 
to a faster tempo of business. A 
50 per cent faster turnover of in- 
ventory would really mean some- 
thing because it would release the 
working capital necessary to dis- 
count his bills. That alone would 
be a nice rate of interest, 20 per 
cent per annum or better on the 
portion of his working capital used 
to handle inventory. Further, he 
had good reason to suspect that he 
was not being quoted rock-bottom 
discounts on some of his rather im- 
portant staple items because his 
wholesaler was carrying him sixty 
to ninety days on a considerable 
part of his requirements. 

In this connection John Brown 
resolved on two things: (a) to take 
an actual physical inventory next 
Saturday as a mid-year check-up, 
though he ordinarily has not at- 
tempted inventories more than 
once a year. If he can get it down 
to a system, he is thinking of doing 
it every month, as some of the trade 
editors have suggested. As a re- 
sult he hopes to weed out some 
slow-moving items and cut down 
his stocks of others to the mini- 
mum required for adequate service 
to his customers; (b) he plans to 
make particular note of items that 
have been on the shelf more than 
three months and promote some 
clearance sales for those slow 
movers. 


The Problem of Expenses 


After going over the merchan- 
dising problem, Mr. Brown ran his 
eye back up the column to the ex- 
pense and profit ratios. The dis- 
crepancy between his store and his 
profitable competitors was almost 
as great in the matter of expense 
as it was in the matter of gross 
margin. The difference of two 
points in expenses would put him 
back on the profit side. Moreover, 
if he could hold his own in the 
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matter of controlling miscellane- 
ous small expenses and could re- 
duce his other items to the level 
shown by the average profitable 
concern he would have a very satis- 
factory profit. 

The most outstanding difference 
he noted among the expense items 
was in the salaries and wages of 
employees. His figure was 6.5 per 
cent against the usual 4.6 per cent. 
He was employing two men and a 
boy, in addition to 
the time which Mrs. 
Brown gave to the 
business. As for his 
wife, he felt he was 
being a hard-headed -+ 


eee Zale Libre 


oft 
business man rather 
than a fond husband 
when he said she was 
well worth the $25 
per month which 
she drew. He was 
not so sure about the 
two men. They were 
idle a good deal of 
the time through no 
fault of their own 
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in years and had been talking for 
some time about settling down 
with his daughter-in-law on a farm 
Outside town. When he had sug- 
gested leaving, Brown had urged 
him to stay. Brown liked to feel 
that he had three employees. But 
the move now seemed logical for 
all parties concerned and if 
Brown’s Market was ever going to 
make money, it ought to begin at 


present business levels. 
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the store had helped to draw new 
customers and favorable remarks 
from old customers. 

He had more or less settled his 
advertising policy in his mind 
when he studied the merchandising 
problem. In any case, the differ- 
ence of 0.5 per cent between his 
cost and the typical figure did not 
seem worth a major amount of 
worry. He merely made a mental 
note that every expenditure in the 

future would be 
planned with his 
new policies in 


mind. 
A Monthly Budget 


He then laid out a 
tentative budget for 
the remainder of 
1936. Sales were 
running somewhat 
ahead of 1935 and he 


hopes toincrease 








them further, but he 





figured the three of 
them not counting 
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and they cost him 
$60 a month per man. 
Even with the rather 
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his supplier regard- 
ing the trimming of 
vegetables, keeping 
the store clean and _ 
the stock in order, 
therewas not enough 
to do. 

Just then John 
Brown remembered 
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a paragraph which 
he had clipped. It 
gave some figures 
computed from the Census on 
“sales per employee” in different 
sizes of groceries. For his store, 
it ought to run just under $12,000 
per man (with sales per sales clerk 
considerably higher). John 
Brown, to be liberal with himself, 
counted his wife as his other half 
and himself as one-half, but any- 
way the matter was figured he 
ought to be selling $48,000 worth 
of goods, or he ought to be getting 
by with three persons in the store. 
Fortunately, the solution was easy. 
One of the clerks was well along 
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As for rent, Mr. Brown is well 
satisfied with his location and he 
has several times patted himself 
gently on the back for having re- 
newed his lease for five years dat- 
ing from 1932, with his landlord 
carrying half the cost of renovat- 
ing the store at the time he decided 
that was advisable. 

He saw no very convenient way 
of reducing light and heat charges, 
even though they were running 
He had definite 
lighting 


above 
evidence that the better 


average. 


which he installed in renovating 
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mas rush when he 
would need some 
extra help. 

He decided on 
more careful buying, 
particularly on his 
meat and vegetable 
line, along with more 
attention to pricing 
and fewer “loss 
leaders” unless they 
yielded real busi- 
ness. His “goal figure” was set 
at a 19 per cent average realized 
margin. He left the 4.7 per cent 
owner’s salary ratio in the budget, 
figured the effect of the reduction 
of the store personnel by one per- 
son and the effect on the various 
expense items of other changes in 
policy. With every reason to hope 
that sales will exceed the esti- 
mated $3,000 per month in the re- 
maining months of 1936, he is look- 
ing forward to a profit as good or 
better than this monthly budget 
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Monthly Budget—Remainder of 1936 


Per Cent Dollars 
Sales (minimum).......... 100, $5,000 
Cost of Goods (Est. with 19% 

BUMIERTRIED sis. di oid 0 4/0 a Mo-r0' S1. 2,430 
Owner (and wife)...... 0s... 4.7 140 
Employees (clerk and boy).. $.5 135 
Lo ee eae rc 1.2 36 
POC Ee ae 7 20 
Light & Heat (Winter months 

Lh 1d OE Sn oortarir dian i 1.0 30 
Taxes: (reserve)... ....cc<cse- oD 15 
All Other (reserve for insur 

ance, gasoline for delivery 

PA MCE chip se erate wis ows. ia > 3.0 90 
MWOts) TORPOUSE.. 6 6.5 o.c6c :0-000 15.6 $466 
REMMOERNE chek Waters A Ne ote 4 loa nenas ech 3. $104 


A Cash and Carry History 


The story of Jim Rounds is ir- 
teresting in another way. From 
about 1930 to 1934 he 








Mr. Rounds had his bookkeeper 
set up the comparative figures in 
percentage form and the results 
which he looked over were rather 
more a cause for self-satisfaction 
than a source of any management 
suggestions. 

He was making more than twice 
as good a profit as his profitable 
competitors and almost five times 
the percentage of profit recorded 
by the average grocery and meat 
store similar to his own in volume 
and size of town. He felt rather 





showing the contrast between the 
ratios of the general run of grocery 
and meat stores and those doing a 
cash business. He was pleased to 
note that his expense and margin 
were both lower than the usual rate 
in such stores. 

The remaining merchandise 
ratios showed that his inventory 
was turning over twenty-one times 
per year as against sixteen times 
for competitors in his size of town 
and about eighteen times for the 
general run of cash stores. The 
rate of expansion 
was hardly a fair 





was assistant man- 
ager of a sizable 
chain grocery store 
unit ina Texas town. 
Three years ago he 
obtained a month’s 
leave of absence and 
satisfied his life-long Size of Store 
ambition to see Cali- Sieh Be home 
fornia. He returned 
so impressed with 
the modern and ag- 
gressive retailing of 
groceries on the 
Coast that he resign- 
ed his job with the 
chain organization, 





Taxes 


obtained some finan- Gross Mergin (Per cent of 


cial backing from 


relatives to supple- Inventory Turnover 


ment his own sav- Ratio 
ings, and bought a 
grocery in his home 
town, an eastern 
Oklahoma commu- 








All Other Expense 





comparison because 
it represented a radi- 
cal change in man- 
agement and policy. 
His own sales in- 
crease figured about 
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600 per cent in one 
year against the 
usual rate of 3 per 
cent for small town 
competitors and 
about 16 per cent 
for profitable cash 
stores. 

Jim Rounds’ net 
conclusion was that 
15.0% he had better do 
something about the 
$100 a month which 
he had been drawing 
for salary and which 
his wife had man- 
aged to make suff- 
cient for their mod- 





17.7% 
€ A 
21.5% 


26.1% 


* about 600% 








nity of about 25,000 

people. He decided 

to bid for volume in staple foods 
on a cash and carry basis, in the 
belief that Oklahoma citizens 
would take to groceries marketed 
in a new and attractive way. 

In the first year of operation, his 
sales were about $23,000. In the 
second year they were almost 
$140,000. He counted on having to 
draw a good deal of trade from the 
farming areas around the town in 
order to build up the $150,000 vol- 
ume he had in mind. Now that he 
has almost reached his goal he finds 
that 85 per cent of his trade is with 
the local townspeople and his trade 
with rural customers has only be- 
gun to expand. 
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Mr. Rounds’ figures. 


pleased to note that he was giving 
his customers real values with a 
margin 5 per cent lower than the 
typical store, hence his profit was 
the result of exceptionally low ex- 
pense, about one-half the usual 
rate. A great part of his saving is 
on labor cost since the market is 
laid out to permit customers to 
wait on themselves to a consider- 
able extent. His miscellaneous ex- 
penses are exceptionally low be- 
cause he has no credit losses or 
delivery costs. 

In making the comparison, he 


noted a supplementary report, 
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est living. If the 
average owner of a 
business like his was worth a salary 
equal to 2.6 per cent of sales, 2 per 
cent or $235 per month would cer- 
tainly be conservative. If he con- 
tinued to plow back the profits re- 
maining after such a salary, he felt 
that he would have adequate work- 
ing capital to finance the growth 
of the store. 

Mrs. Rounds who encouraged 
her husband to make the jump, and 
kept up his spirits during the dif- 
ficult first year of operation, is 
alleged to be pleased with the re- 
sults of the Dun & Bradstreet 
Survey. 
























WIDER PROGRESS RECORDED 


FOR RUBBER GOODS TRADE 


HE substantial recovery which 
occurred in the rubber goods 
trade during the last half of 
1935, following the recession in the 
early part of that year, has made 
further progress thus far in 1936. 
Wholesalers of mechanical rubber 
goods, belting, packing, and spe- 
cialties booked orders during the 
first five months that were 15 to 20 
per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding 1935 period. Retail sales 
of sundries and novelties rose 10 to 
12 per cent, and for rubber foot- 
wear the increases ran up to 20 per 
cent, with carry-overs negligible at 
the close of the Spring season. 
Production during this period 
was advanced 8 to 20 per cent from 
the 1935 comparatives, with the ex- 
ception of the automobile tire divi- 
sion. In the latter, output for the 
first five months was lowered 1.5 
per cent. The inventory position, 
however, improved, as tires in the 
hands of manufacturers at the end 
of May were 26.5 per cent under the 
number held a year earlier. The 
expanding activity of the industry 
can be gauged by the more rapid 
rate of crude rubber consumption, 
which in April reached the largest 
tonnage for any one month on 
record. 


Production Level Raised 


With the exception of automo- 
bile tires, nearly every division of 
the rubber goods industry operated 
on higher schedules this year than 
during the comparative five months 
of 1935, Production of rubber foot- 
wear was at the best rate in several 
years, due to stock depletion dur- 
ing the severe weather last Winter 
and the Spring floods. Gains of 15 
to 20 per cent were recorded for 
output of mechanical and indus- 
trial goods, while the increase in 
sundries and rubber specialties 
ranged from 8 to 12 per cent. 
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In automobile tires (pneumatic 
casings), on the other hand, pro- 
duction during each of the first 
three months of 1936 was smaller 
than a year ago. In April, how- 
ever, output rose to 4,854,000 units, 
exceeding the March total of 3,628,- 
000 by 33.4 per cent and that of 
April, 1935, by 7.6 per cent. May 
production continued to rise, going 
to 4,971,000 units, a gain of 2.4 per 
cent from April, and larger by 19.1 
per cent than the May, 1935, total 
of 4,175,000 and by 11.6 per cent 
than the May, 1934, output of 4,- 
456,000 units. 





Automobile Tire Production * 
(Pneumatie Casings) 

Total Per Cent 

Year Number Change 
nee suacay +10.6 
eae ee rr 51,633,000 + 14.1 
60,845,000 17.8 
MOU a cere sus 61,257.000 + O.6 
64,489,000 + 5.2 

192S T7944,000 -£. 21.0 


ipo! Seer ee or 68,726,000 

| ne ie ee 50,965,000 — 25. 
48,739,000 eee 
40,085,000 = 


1 
Bc -a.d Saveareias $5,504,000 +13.0 


(*) Source: Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 





In spite of the increase recorded 
for April and May, however, pro- 
duction for the first five months of 
1936 was only 21,619,000 tires. This 
was less by 1.5 per cent than the 
22,042,000 units turned out in the 
comparative 1935 period, and 4.6 
per cent under the corresponding 
1934 total of 22,663,000. 

This decrease was expected, due 
to the gains during the last half of 
1935 to take care of the advance- 
ment of the opening date of the 
new automobile season, which 
brought output for that year to 49,- 
362,000 tires. The latter represent- 
ed an increase of 4.5 per cent over 
the 47,233,000 turned out in 1935, 








and was the largest production for 
any year since 1930, when the total 
was 50,965,000. 


51,000,000 Tires for 1936 


It also marked the third succes- 
sive annual gain, as the number of 
units was more by 9.0 per cent than 
the 45,304,000 made in 1933, and 
more by 23.1 per cent than the 1932 
production of 40,085,000, which was 
the smallest in more than a decade, 
being under that for any year back 
as far as 1922, the earliest period 
for which statistics are available, 
when production amounted to 40,- 
932,000 units. The 1935 produc- 
tion was ahead of that of 1931 at 
48,739,000 by 1.3 per cent, and was 
under the 1930 total of 50,965,000 
by only 3.1 per cent. 

As schedules of manufacturers 
of automobile tires are expected to 
reach the year’s high during the 
third and fourth quarters, trade 
estimates have placed 1936 produc- 
tion at 51,162,000 units, or an in- 
crease of 3.2 per cent over the 1935 
total. This would represent the 
largest output since 1929, when it 
amounted to 68,726,000, and would 
be about in alignment with the 1924 
output of 51,633,000. The annual 
production capacity of the auto- 
mobile tire industry is approxi- 
mately 68,175,000 units. 

The original equipment busi- 
ness, following the upturn in auto- 
mobile production has been at the 
best rate since 1929. The replace- 
ment business, however, showed a 
drop of about 15 per cent during 
the first quarter from the 1935 com- 
parative, but at the end of the first 
five months had gained sufficiently 
to narrow the decrease to around 
3 per cent. 


Tire Inventory Lowered 


With production under that of 
the year preceding during the first 
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five months of 1936, heavy inroads 
were made on tire inventory. 
Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers at the end of each 
of the five months this year were 
less than for the corresponding 
periods of both 1935 and 1934. 

At the end of 1935, the inventory 
of automobile tires had been re- 
duced to 8,196,000 units from the 
high for that year of 11,675,000, 
which was reached at the end of 
March. This was the smallest 
year-end total since 1932, when it 
was 7,644,000. 

On January 31, 1936, the number 
had risen to 8,918,000 and in Feb- 
ruary increased further to 9,265,- 
000. The steady reduction in the 
months that followed, however, 
left the number of pneumatic cas- 
ings in the hands of manufacturers 
on May 31 at 8,176,000. 








Inventory of Automobile Tires * 
(Pneumatic Casings) 
-——Thousands of Units——, 


At end of 1934 1935 1936 
January ...... 9,684 10,398 8,918 
February ..... 10,725 11,530 9,265 
er 11,651 11,675 9,087 
a eee 11,981 11,0038 9,034 
UN 55:6 56ers 11,127 11,151 8,176 
I 0. ewe e- ec 10,219 10,755 
DIY esas ass s 9,437 8,850 
PUMMSE ocd 8,697 7,805 
September .... 8,419 8,288 
Us ie 8,657 §,291 
November ..... 8,779 8,249 
December ..... 9,455 8,196 
(*) Source: Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 








This was a decrease of 9.5 per 
cent from the stocks on hand a 
month earlier, 26.5 per cent below 
the 11,130,000 on May 31, 1935, and 
also 26.5 per cent under the com- 
parable 1934 total of 11,127,000. It 
was the smallest inventory record- 
ed for any month since August 31, 
1935; at that time it was 7,805,000 
units. 


New Consumption Record 


With the gross tonnage output 
of the rubber goods industry in 
1935 estimated to have exceeded by 
at least 5,000,000 pounds the previ- 
ous record set in 1929, and to have 
been 75 per cent greater than the 
average for the past ten years, rub- 
ber consumption set a new all-time 
high during the first five months of 
1936. Crude rubber consumption 
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Consumption of Crude Rubber * 


(United States) 

Long Per Cent 
Year Tons Change 

BPD isase wieieseweceece 170,504 
Er ee 282,560 +65.7 
ere 305,694 + 8.2 
J SE RE ae re 328,769 + 7.5 
SOs 6 SN Saw eke 308,451 — 6.2 
eS er ee 366,149 +18.7 
a $71,027 + 1.3 
BRS c-weicee Glan 441,340 +19.0 
MOINS a edo aw 4 ole 469,804 + 6.4 
ROBO Ss 5 iste pater 375,980 —20.0 
Us are errs 348,986 — 7.2 
DPR o sre ve catotreve 332,000 — 49 
WES Sciviceianes SORII9 + 20.7 
BOGE S 6:cc os ae oe 453,223 +13.1 
MRREDID os Gos ca GUN at ae 496,216 + 9.5 
(*) Source: Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 





in the United States during April 
reached 51,987 long tons, according 
to statistics compiled by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
This was the largest amount of 
rubber ever consumed in any one 
month. The previous peak was in 
June, 1933, when the total was 50,- 
743 tons. May consumption de- 
creased about 2.7 per cent from this 
peak, dropping to 50,482 tons, but 
was 28.8 per cent larger than May, 
1935, at 41,101 tons. 

This brought total consumption 
for the first five months of 1936 to 
230,334 long tons, establishing a 
new high for the period. It was 
larger by 5.5 per cent than the 1935 
comparative of 218,258 tons, and 7.4 
per cent ahead of 1934. The corre- 
sponding 1933 and 1932 totals were 
exceeded by 75.1 and 54.1 per cent, 
respectively. This gain extended 
the rise of 1935, when the total 
went to 496,683 tons, surpassing the 
previous peak of 469,804 in 1929. 

World rubber consumption also 
made a new record in 1935 by total- 
ling 938,000 tons. While most esti- 


TIRE PRODUCTION AND INVENTORIES 


mates set but a slight increase over 
this figure for 1936, it is evident 
that inroads upon rubber stocks 
may reach 100,000 tons for the year, 
At the end of May, total world 
stocks of crude rubber had been re. 
duced to 532,411 tons, a decline of 
21.4 per cent from 677,569 in May, 
1935, and the smallest since May, 
1931, at 528,855 long tons. 






















More Rubber in Automobiles 


Of the 496,683 long tons of rub- 
ber that went into use in the United 
States during 1935, making a new 
peak, 75 per cent was consumed by 
the automobile industry. This per- 
centage is expected to reach 
around 80 for 1936, due to the in- 
creasing trend toward greater rid- 
ing comfort and safety in oper- 
ation. The 1937 models doubtless 
will be more uniform in the pro- 
vision of rubber-cushioned power 
plants and_ rubber-cushioned 
bodies, as most manufacturers have 
become appreciative of the pub- 
lic’s demand for better protection 
and insulation against road shock 
and road noises. 

More of the 1937 automobiles 
will feature rubber parts than those 
of the current year, and there will 
be a wider use of sponge rubber 
and rubber bushings. There also 
will be more rubber cushioning of 
springs, either semi-elliptical or 
coil, and the employment of rubber 
brake pedals and floor mats will be 
extended. Rubber parts on the ex- 
terior of the models will include 
headlamp mounting pads, cowl 
ventilator seals and rain pipes, 
windshield wiper blades, trunk 
seals, gas tank filler neck grom- 
mets, shims for mounting body to 
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MILLIONS OF TIRES 
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In spite of the increase recorded for both April and May, tire production for the first five months of 1936 was 
only 21,619,000 units, or less by 1.5 per cent than the 1935 comparative at 22,042,000. 
reduced inventorics, which at the end of May were down to 8,176,000 tires, a drop of 26.5 per cent from 1935. 
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The lower output 














































































frame, bumper and fender steps on 
rumble seat models, and rear deck 
mats on the business coupe and six- 
wheel models. 


Price Trend Inclining 


The first increase since Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, which occurred on May 
4, advanced retail selling prices of 
automobile tires from 51% to 13 per 
cent. This new schedule, however, 
did not represent an increase in the 
official list price, but merely re- 
instated the official list which was 
established on November 1, 1934. 
The latter subsequently was in- 
validated by the severe price wars 
in 1935. 

The rising cost of the raw ma- 
terial, resulting primarily from 
broadening consumption of pro- 
cessed rubber products, caused a 
further upward revision of 4 to 5 
per cent in retail tire pricesearly in 
July. Rubber footwear, raincoats, 
galoshes, and sundries are 8 to 10 
per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning of the year. Mechanical and 
industrial goods have been marked 
up 4 to 8 per cent. 

The average spot quotations on 
standard rubber smoked sheets at 
New York stood at 15.98c. a pound 
for April, the highest level reached 
since 1929, when the annual aver- 
age was 20.55c. It compared with 
11.55c. in April, 1935, and 12.10c. in 
April, 1934. Over April, 1933, at 
3.56c., this year’s quotation was 
higher by 348.9 per cent, and 417.1 
per cent more than the 1932 figure 
at 3.09c. 


Profit Margins Narrow 


More progress has been made in 
price and competitive stabilization 


World Stocks of 


(Long 
At end of 1931 1932 
AEG 55:5 S06 sae pedo acs 510,296 688,416 
nD 9 516,123 626,819 
2S ee ae 532,080 629,894 
POMS Sel i ou okt 531,832 630,803 
ANC occa oa had oh Saks 528,855 627,474 
2 1 are an er a 533,021 595,712 
BONN salar 5 cla he sas 548,794 589,087 
| ae 555,931 597,274 
September ........... 561,838 599,986 
NCS eae tan Sal eet 588,873 609,368 
November ........... 605,684 614,542 
LS 628,826 629,898 
Monthly Average...... 593,513 615,752 


(*) Source: 


Survey of Current Business 
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Imports of Crude Rubber * 


(Gross) 


Long Per Cent Declared 
Year Tons Change Value 
1922.... 301,076 $101,843,18S8 
1923.... 309,144 + 2.7 185,060,304 
924.... 328,056 + 6.1 174,231,331 
1925.... 396,642 +20.9 429,705,014 
1926.... 413,338 + 4.2 505,817,807 
1927.... 426,258 + 3.1 339,874,774 
1928.... 439,731 + 3.2 244,854,973 
1929.... 560,084 + 27.4 239,178,783 
1930.... 482,082 —13.9 139,184,330 
1931.... 497,138 + 3.1 72,918,949 
1932.... 409,584 —17.6 31,936 459 
1933.... 407,817 — 0.4 44,084,064 
1934.... 449,322 +10.2 97,898,519 
1935.... 453,135 + 0.5 115,299,448 
(*) Source: The Rubber Age. 





since the first of the year, and par- 
ticularly since the advance in re- 
tail selling prices of automobile 
tires early in May. Because of the 
rising quotations on the raw ma- 
terial and some wage increases 
granted to terminate labor difficul- 
ties, not all companies were able 
to show a betterment in profits, as 
compared with their 1935 state- 
ments, despite the widening dis- 
tribution. While it is probable that 
the industry, as a whole, earned 
more money during the first six 
months of 1936 than for any com- 
parable period since 1931, profit 
margins were narrow. 

As nearly all of the tire manu- 
facturers, however, have held 
closely to their profit ratios of 1935, 
which in many instances marked 
the first time since 1930 that a loss 
had not been recorded, a substan- 
tial improvement in earning power 
is indicated for the second half of 
the current year. The prospects 
are based on the uninterrupted 
broadening of automobile sales, the 
higher prices negotiated on May 4 
for replacement tires, and on July 


Crude Rubber * 





Tons) 

1933 1934 1935 1936 
634,797 661,948 698,153 600,479 
626,227 663,308 686,195 599,355 
638,428 666,382 678,809 574.594 
629,159 658,796 677,006 58,583 
626,537 689,289 677,569 552,411 
613,055 672,804 671,525 
618,258 676,200 679,061 
617,449 674,702 680,644 


661,509 
655,000 
623,300 
611,987 


694,361 
680,616 
684,408 


705,975 


623,683 
636,597 
642,968 
654,890 


630,171 






677,395 666,729 


1 for most original equipment con- 
tracts. 


Low Failure Total Held 


Although failures in the rubber 
goods industry in 1935 were the 
fewest on record, the reduced level 
was maintained during the first five 
months of the current year. Only 
2 bankruptcies occurred during 
that period, which compared with 
5 for the twelve months of 1935, and 
both of these were manufacturers. 
No failures were reported for 
either wholesalers or retailers. 

The liabilities involved in these 
2 failures, however, amounted to 
$616,600, which exceeded the total 
for any full year back to 1932, when 
14 failures carried a defaulted in- 
debtedness of $923,883. This sharp 
increase over 1935, when liabilities 
for the entire twelve months was 
only $172,065, was due to the in- 
debtedness of $606,600 of one of 
the manufacturers that went into 
bankruptcy. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the rubber goods industry since 
1927, including the first five months 
of 1936, as compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
|» SURE negra oe t $1.576.900 
BUS 654 Peres ( 258,200 
RGs 3 c.0 exes ewes t 268,000 
ROS bc cnmee eon ee t 67,200 
1p) Caer eee S 1,952,170 
LS nee 14 923,883 
IDG ils ceetwex 139,968 
Piao se anes aban es 5 62,551 
MOE aa ce weacnreles A 172,065 


616,600 


Wholesalers and Retailers 


Year Number Liabilities 
PURE 6 4.60 s Kekemevale 11 $133,400 
RGGetateeurecwa ke 9 95,000 
Co Sere eee 2 4,600 
BOR Sane aise iets, cand + 50,200 
RON Gieiccise acne s es 7 212,100 
RRMA Ket ercadouas 12 514,800 
ir eck esente wala 6 68,888 
RWG cdaiciecaan bes 2 23,810 
Ce a see 1 892 
BOGGS os wiccencedan ee . 8 | 8 Skee 


(*) January to May, inelusive. 


These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77-B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77-B of 
the New Bankruptcy Act became 
effective, to June 4, 1936, applica- 
tions were filed under this section 
by 2 manufacturers in this industry 
and by no wholesalers or retailers. 
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SECOND QUARTER ESTABLISHES 
LOW RECORD FOR 77-B CASES 


ITH June reports of appli- 

cations for reorganization 

under 77-B totalling 59 cases, 
the quarter’s total of 155 continues 
at an accelerated rate the decline 
reported each quarter since the 
second quarter in 1935, the record 
three months’ period. 

The revised monthly figures 
covering the entire period since 
the amended law went into effect, 
are as follows: 


Comparison of 77-B Applications and 
Commercial Failures 


77. Commercial 
Failures 
992 
S70 
S72 
771 


77-DB 
Applications 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1935 
January * 
February 


November 
December 


Total, 1935 
19386 


January * 
l'ebruary 


June 


Total 6 Months, 1936. 


OU: Tl. Ss ov 5s5-se 0 s0 


A five-week month. 


With this issue, past records of 
77-B cases have been completely 
revised. Every case on record 
since the Act went into effect, has 
been carefully re-examined. In 
some few instances, the more com- 
plete records now available show 
the concern to have employed 
regular bankruptcy procedure 
rather than that of 77-B and it 
was therefore eliminated from the 
tabulation. On the other hand, a 
few companies had made a second 
77-B application at some time after 
the first one had been withdrawn, 
dismissed or settled. The most 
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important addition, however, oc- 
curred through including as sepa- 
rate cases, subsidiaries which 
petitioned along with the parent 
company. The result is a net in- 
crease in the number of cases re- 
ported over the entire period of 
thirty-one, the added cases appear- 
ing mostly in the 1934 record. 

Inasmuch as the data are re- 
ported weekly, the new tabulations 
have been made on the basis of 
four or five weeks per month, as 
indicated in the table. The reports 
are for weeks ending on Thursdays 
and are included in the month of 
the closing date. The five-week 
months are designated in the table 
by asterisks. Each quarter, how- 
ever, includes thirteen weeks. The 
failures record, on the other hand, 
is based upon the number of busi- 
ness days in the month. 

The revised table indicates that 
much of the erratic appearance of 
tne monthly record is due to the 
irregular number of weeks. For 
comparison, the results should be 
put on a per week basis. Using 
this method, April, with an average 
of 10 cases per week, was the low 
point, with May increasing to 
nearly 12 and June to 15 cases per 
week. 

In examining the records of the 
June cases, perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature is the number of un- 
matured enterprises which were 
seeking reorganization. The dates 
of incorporation for the fifty-two 
cases where detailed records were 
available are as follows: 


ci | (TR ae are OEE 25 
1925-1929 Ss 
or ae 4 
1910-1919 


Of the twenty-five companies 
incorporated between 1930 and 
1935, fifteen appeared to be new 
enterprises rather than merely 
the adoption of a new form by 


a previously existing concern, 
In general, they were small com- 
panies, inadequately financed and 
started by men with no out- 
standing record behind them and 
often inexperienced in the new 
type of venture. To ilustrate, one 
was an effort by an inexperenced 
manager to operate an inn which 
had a perfect record of always end- 
ing in bankruptcy or receivership 
under all previous managements, 
Another was a trucking company 
whose owner had been involved in 
a series of unsuccessful ventures 
of various kinds. Three companies 
had never succeeded even in pay- 
ing for their original machinery 
and equipment. 

The record for the month by 
major industry groups is given in 
the following table: 


77-B Applications by Main Divisions of 
Industry—june, 1935-1936 


May, June, 
1936 1935 


June, 


Manufacturing 25 
Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Construction 

Commercial Service 

Others * 

Total U. S 5s ; 65 

* Not included in tabulation of commercial 
failures, such as real estate and investment 
companies. 

The record for June was rather 
unusual in the small proportion of 
cases of manufacturing enter- 
prises, and the large number in 
the “all other group.” The only 
manufacturing group in which any 
concentration was evident, was tex- 
tiles with six cases. In the trade 
groups, there was a wide scatter, 
except for three restaurant cor- 
porations in retail trade. The com- 
mercial service group included two 
hotels and two trucking corpora- 
tions. Nine of the sixteen cases 
in the “other” group were real 
estate corporations. 

The outstanding case of the 
month was the application of one 
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of the largest existing retail 
chains, a holding company incor- 
porated in 1933, having seven 
direct and over fifty indirect sub- 
sidiaries, with stock holding in 
eight other closely allied concerns. 
A consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1935, showed assets 
of $21.8 millions, with current 
liabilities of $8.2 millions, funded 
debt and mortgages of $5.5 mil- 
lions, preferred stock at $9.4 mil 
lions, common stock at $1.3 
millions and a deficit of $2.6 mil- 
lions. A major factor in its 
financial difficulty is alleged to be 
burdensome carrying charges on 
real estate holdings. 

One other case involves a jewelry 
enterprise established in 1830 and 
in the control of one family for 
three generations. It has been in 
creditors’ hands since 1934. 

In compiling the revised series, 
additional information now avail- 
able made it possible to make a 
completely new tabulation by 
quarters according to industrial 
classification, following the 
scheme now used for the failures 
records. The failures record 
covers only enterprises engaged 
in manufacture, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, construction and com- 
mercial service. The 77-B cases 
reported give a complete coverage, 
so a sixth category has been added 
to include these added cases. The 
largest number of cases in this 
group are real estate and financial 
enterprises, the entire “other” 
group constituting about one-fifth 
of all cases reported. Because of 
the difference in the character of 
the court record, it is not possible 
to prepare a tabulation for 77-B 
cases comparable to the liabilities 
figures for failures. 

The summary figures for all 
cases since the amendment went 
into effect indicate that manu- 
facturing is by far the most im- 
portant group, including over two- 
fifths of the total number of 77-B 
cases. Within this category, the 
food group is the largest, due in 
considerable degree to the number 
of breweries which have sought 
77-B reorganization. The con- 
struction group is small because 
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so few construction enterprises 
are incorporated, a necessary con- 
dition for utilizing the 77-B pro- 
cedure. In retail trade, restaurants 
(including bars and grills) are the 
leading group, while hotels are the 
most important in commercial 
service. 


The only major group to show 
any increase in the current quarter 
is wholesale trade, in which the 
increase in the food group is 
notable. 

The complete record by quarters 


is given in the following table: 


Quarterly Record of 77-B Applications by Divisions of Industry—1934-1936 


——1ee 


MANUFACTURING III 
Foods 27 
Textiles 18 
Poreat: Products, ...0.ccc0ccscees 3 8 
Paper, Printing and Publishing... 6 12 
Chemicals and Drugs... ... 2.0606 2 
Fuels 


June 


Stone, Clay, Glass and Products.. 
Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

AUT OFROR 6 cic cc ccciccsccccecsees 


Total Manufacturing........... 32 


WHOLESALE TRADE 

Farm Products, Foods Groceries. . 
Clothing and Furnishings....... 
Dry Goods and Textiles.......... 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs..........- 
Fuels 

Automotive Products............ 
Bunmnly EIOUGG... 06s sc cccesecdces 
All Other 


Total Wholesale Trade 


RETAIL TRADE 
Foods 
Farm Supplies, General Stores... 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 
Furniture, Household Furnishings. .. 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, Hardware .. 
Automotive Products............ 
RGM GNANIES a5 ooo. oe ee acne ease 
Drugs ... 
All Otker 


Total Retail Trade 


CONSTRUCTION 
General Contractors. .. «<6 66 <a 
Carpenters and Builders........ 
3uilding Sub-Contractors........ 
Other Contractors... . occevesane 


Total Construction 


COMMBPRCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors...... 
Haulage, Busses, Taxis, ete 
OS SNe rrerer rr ree eee 
Laundries 
Undertakers 
All Other 


Total Commercial Service 


OTHERS * 
Real Estate, Holding, and Invest- 


Clubs, Schools, Associations...... 
Railroads, Terminals, etc 
Theatres 

Miscellaneous 


otal QHNGLE sc o.oo. caecum dcsexs 4° 


—1986— 
IV 7 I II 
31 322 3 15 10 
11 17 8 18 10 


5 ¢ ‘ ) 6 


Total 
170 
113 

65 
59 
30 
50 


an 


ov 


POR RO 


31 
28 

9 
20 


434 





Total U. S 
Railroads—Section 77 


262 


1 


1,994 


* Not included in classification of commercial failures. 





ANALYZING THE RECORD OF 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


recorded an appreciable de- 
cline 


* OMMERCIAL failures again 


in number, resulting 
in the lowest June figure since 
1920, Liabilities fell so drastically 
that one must go back thirty years 
to find so small a June figure. For 
many years until this month, lia- 
bilities as reported have regularly 
exceeded $10,000,000 by a comfort- 
able margin. 


June Failures, 1920-1936 


1936. 173 


RR sss eee ates O44 


$9,176,783 
12,918,152 


[ee ee 992 20,591,270 
19 aor 1,576 33,516,629 
BINGE as 0a oe be 2 ie 76,931,452 
[UT [a enti erage Say ae 1,993 51,655,648 
2) ce ere 2,026 63,130,762 
LOD sive wwes 6 ose'o 1,767 31,374,761 
Meets Sic Srna a ke 1,947 29,827.073 
NDEs. oreo eases ss Ss 1,833 34,465,165 
(a Px 1,70s 29,407,523 
CN os eee 1,745 36,701,496 
SPM echis A.s-6.6 8b ocx 1,607 34,099,031 
6 ae ee 1,358 28,678,276 
ce ere ae 1,740 38,242,450 


11D} SES a a ae 1,520 
1920 G74 


That the June figure is the low- 
est recorded as yet this year, is not 
unexpected. The usual] pattern 
for the year is a decline from Jan- 
uary to September, with increases 
during the last three months of 
the year. The first six months of 
1935 recorded 6,073 failures, while 
the same period in the present year 
totalled 5,314, or a reduction of 
42.5) per cent. 


34,689,375 


32,990,965 


However, for the 


last three months, the spread has 
been considerably greater, the June 


figure being in number of failures 
18.1 per cent below that of a year 
ago. 

The liabilities record tends to 
follow that of the number of fail- 
ures, but is much more irregular. 
The total liabilities figure of 
course, gives great weight to the 
few cases where liabilities are un- 
usually large. However, as will be 
clearly demonstrated later in the 
analysis, the low June figure was 
the result of decreases in virtually 
all divisions of industry and the 
size groups. 

In any long range comparisons, 
it is important to keep in mind 
that the 77-B reorganization pro- 
cedure was first effective in June, 
1934. The current analysis is 
therefore the first month for which 
three-year comparisons for any 
month are possible without making 
allowance for these cases. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to obtain 
liabilities figures for the 77-B 
cases, but the most casual examina- 
tion indicates that the 77-B cases 
tend to include the larger cases. 
The revised figures for 77-B cases, 
published for the first time this 
month, show that the numbers in- 
volved in both methods of liqui- 
dation have tended to move in 
parallel lines. In both instances, 
the quarter just ended is the lowest 
quarter in recent years. 


RECORD OF JUNE FAILURES 
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1935, of 18.1 per cent. 


ater, to the lowest June figure in thirty years. 
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Number of Failures 











1936 1935 1934 1933 

JAWUARY. 23.4. 1,077 1,146 1,817 2,851 
PERCuary ..< 2. 856 956 1,017 2,309 
MRP aacnes 946 940 1,069 1,88) 
Pg) Ea cara 830 1,083 1,020 1,859 
NAG, is seers aces S32. 1,004 942 1,846 
aT 715 N44 992 1,576 
RO UC era eee 902 870 1,360 
AUGUST. 65 ies 884 872 1,430 
September ..... ees 787 771 «(1,077 
ICRODER 56.5 acc35:5 ha gs 1,056 1,039 1,165 
November ..... Bee 898 882 1,189 
December ..... gout 910 933 1,083 
Total U. B.c00% .. 11,510 11,724 19,626 

Liabilities 
(Thousands of dollars) 

1936 1935 1934 1933 

BAM. acess 18,104 14,603 29,035 76,937 
Feb. ..... 14,089 15,217 16,772 61,939 
2) a 16,271 15,361 24,002 45,026 
IN 200-0850 14,157 16,529 22,871 47,368 
REO > cis sstees 15,875 14,339 20,787 44,646 
PRUE oic-als 9177 12,918 20,091 38,517 
RUE rior ore, Ecera Sat 16,523 16,555 25,123 
OREO arciwaias) Geccteiers 13,266 15,703 38,067 
BOO cekates wiusens 17,002 15,552 20,781 
ee ny 17,185 16,973 27,799 
NOV. ces. sieve 14,384 14,376 22,414 
| a ee eee 15,686 16,981 23,842 
Total Ue: acaze 183,013 280,198 467,459 


Insolvency Index 


The most significant single fig- 
ure in the record is the insolvency 
index. It corrects the figures for 
number of reported failures so that 
the underlying trend of commer- 
cial failures is depicted much more 
accurately, This index measures 
the annual rate at which business 
concerns would fail if the number 
of actual failures and the esti- 
mated total number of business 
enterprises in any one month pre- 
vailed throughout the year. To 
obtain the index number, failures 
in the month are divided by the 
number of working days in the 
period and the result is multiplied 
by the number of working days in 
the year. The number of business 
concerns is determined from the 
number of names listed in the Dun 
& Bradstreet Reference Book. 
The index has lately been revised, 
and the revised figures since 1933 
are given in the table along with 


figures for earlier years. 
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The adjustment of June failures 
to the number of working days in 
the month and to the estimated 
number of commercial enterprises 
in business, results in an annual 
rate of 44.6 failures for each 10,000 
firms in business. The fact that 
there was one less working day in 
June than in May, while the num- 
ber of concerns is estimated to 
have remained approximately the 
same, explains the fact that the 
decline in the index is less than 
that shown by the unadjusted fig- 
ures themselves. 

The adjustments made in com- 
puting the index tend to smooth 
out most of the irregularity shown 
during the six months by the 
original data. A comparison of 
the record of the first six months 
of this year with that shown by the 
index for 1925-1929, indicates a 
surprising similarity in movement 
for the six months, taking 100 as 
the average record for the six- 
month period: 


1936 1925-1929 


PAMWROE: Sos 6 boss See Bes 120.2 524:2 
OE OG 5.40 8 actuenetecoe a 108.0 111.5 
MANOR gma. .cta wi tie a des 3 101.5 95.8 
PRNNIIUEY 5 fcc cowed os cyanee gerber ea 96.3 93.3 
MURS: foi ecpcarn asic oasatecdcote 88.6 90.8 
SPUNINE ics sitec ores stony 50% oe $5.4 87.6 

100.0 100.0 


Inasmuch as the period 1925-1929 
was one with a slightly rising 
trend, the degree to which 1936 has 
recorded a parallel movement, 
would indicate that the decline so 
far this year is almost entirely sea- 
sonal in nature. To be sure, the 
level is decidedly below that of a 
year ago, but the evidence does not 
show that the level has dropped 
further during the six months 
than would result from ordinary 
seasonal fluctuations. If the 1925- 
1929 pattern is followed through- 
out the rest of the year, the in- 
solvency index will touch a low 
in September at a rate slightly be- 
low forty. 


The Largest Failures 
There were twelve failures dur- 
ing June of concerns whose lia- 
bilities were reported to exceed 
$100,000. This is the smallest num- 
ber reported in this category in 
Many years. Inasmuchas the 77-B 
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Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 Listed Commercial Enterprises 


cw New Series — 

1936 1935 1934 1933 
January .....- 62.8 66.7 77.0 170.3 
February .... 56.4 66.0 67.3 151.6 
aR 6 < o:u 55's 53.0 55.0 60.4 107.5 
pare ee 50.3 63.5 62.4 114.7 
NAAM ooc0:0 ews 46.3 DS.S 55.4 107.8 
See ree 44.6 57.5 58.4 93 
| eee ere Sveres 52.8 51.2 83.7 
MORUEE. «06s. ss aa 49.8 49.5 81.2 
September .... aes 50.0 48.8 65.9 
October .....- 61.8 60.7 ta 
November .... 59.4 55.8 75.5 
December .-. 53.3 56.6 65.9 
Yearly Average 52.2* 57.9 58.6 99.0 





(*) Based on first six months. 


procedure has now been available 
for twenty-five months, its initia- 
tion will no longer explain the 
recent reduction in cases with 
large liabilities. However, it is 
important to keep in mind that 
most large enterprises facing 
liquidation will attempt a 77-B 
reorganization. 

For the purposes of comparison 
with the earlier months of this 
year, the following table is pre- 
sented: 


Number of Large Failures 


—. a = — 


I FF HE I¥ ¥ V3 
Manufacturing ... 9 10 6 5 y. 5 
Wholesale trade... 2 3 1 1 1 2 
Retail trade...... Oo & “25 “3. 3 
Construction ..... 6 3 10 5 7 3 
Commercial service me eas 1 1 
ROUGE, 2.5 6.5 Sala oe 20 232 28 12 144 32 


This decline in large failures is 
clearly shown by the record. For 
each of the preceeding five 
quarters, the number has averaged 
more than twenty such cases per 
month. The last quarter, with 





-—————Old Series—-———__,, Average 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1925-29 
179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 139.5 
159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 
111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 
119.6 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 
113.9 162.0 181.7 119.9 104.5 
99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 100.8 
90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 95.7 
86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 90.9 
71.0 132.1 114.0 112.9 87.2 
76.6 137.8 134.7 117.0 90.2 
82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 107.1 
74.0 145,3 158.8 140.7 112.0 
105.8 153.3 133.4 120.7 106.2 


thirteen, fourteen and twelve cases 
in the three months respectively, 
has averaged but thirteen cases. 

A detailed industry classifica- 


tion of these failures for June is 
shown in the following table: 


NIABUIASTURIE® 2 ioe an cree cee as 5 
WERNER oe ois oa eee wad ewes 1 
Electrical apparatus......... 1 
Lumber products: ..< <2. .06ss 2 
Shoe manufacturer.......... 1 és 

WEROIGRAIS CUM eo oe ceed eae e 2 
ORNs wi sac e-aew sae wera ne wala 1 
Cooperage stock......6.e0s00% 1 

ROG SEN SUNG oa ce a Hosen omenees 1 
Races orew as ois d a a eae oe a 1 F 

Canatiugtion x i.6 <0 can cs unsee eines 3 

Comumerciol service... . << <..25:02.6 4. 1 
WGN acccadccda dee coaeasans 1 

"WG tere sb tea nO Reed wee ees 42 


The current records are more nor- 
mal in distribution than were those 
of May, manufacturing once more 
assuming the position of leader- 
ship. Construction plays such a 
large part in this group because 
of the fact that so many con- 
tractors are involved in property 
ownership through speculative 


MONTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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the decline in the Insolvency Index, which takes into account the number of firms in business and the 
actual number of working days in the month, continued to 44.6, the lowest point reached in recent years. 
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building. Their liabilities are 
large because of the inclusion of 
mortgages. 

Of the twelve concerns in this 
group, eight were incorporated, 
three were individual proprietors 
and one (in construction) was a 
partnership. All five concerns in 
the manufacturing group were in- 
corporated. 

In general, the group represents 
old established enterprises rather 
than recent ventures. Four of the 
twelve go back to the eighteenth 


Monthly Failures by Industrial Groups—1934- 1936 


ee -Number-——— oe ——— -— —-Percentage-—— -———, 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Manu- Wholesale’ Retail Con Commercial 
Total facturing Trade Trade struction Service facturing ‘Trade Trade = struction Service 
1934 January ... 1,817 208 114 852 76 67 15.8 8.6 64.7 5.8 5.1 
February .. 1,017 175 86 635 65 56 17.2 8.5 62.5 6.3 5.5 
PERPCD: oissc-s 1,069 194 78 631 92 74 18.2 7.3 59.0 8.6 6.9 
Os | ae 1,020 177 89 599 79 76 17.4 8.7 58.7 1 rs 7.5 
DIS 6 ois voices 942 165 89 556 68 G4 17:6 9.4 59.1 7.1 G.S 
PRBS Sis 992 205 62 6038 61 61 20:7 6.3 60.8 6.1 6.1 
| ree 870 157 79 5138 64 57 18.0 9.1 59.0 7.4 6.5 
August <«... 872 180 7s 510 53 51 20.6 8.9 58.5 6.1 5.9 
September . 771 142 63 464 67 35 18.4 8.2 60.2 8.7 4.5 
October .... 1,039 175 82 654 67 61 16.9 7.9 62.9 6.4 5.9 
November .. 882 149 73 539 69 52 16.9 8.3 61.1 7.8 5.9 
December .. 933 161 89 571 58 54 17.3 9.5 61.2 6.2 5.8 
Data s..)s 4 0- 11,724 > OSS 982 1,127 $19 TOS 17.8 8.4 60.8 7 6.0 
1935 January ... 1,146 195 98 734 62 57 17.0 8.6 64.0 5. 5.0 
February .. 956 168 83 581 59 65 17.6 8.7 60.8 6,2 67 
MATCH: «...<:5 940 170 75D 587 45 63 18.1 8.0 62.4 4.8 6.7 
| re 1,083 180 93 680 68 62 16.6 8.6 62.8 6.3 7 
eee ee 1,004 172 79 630 56 67 i A 7.9 62.7 5.6 6.7 
[ere 944 166 88 589 54 47 17.6 9.3 62.4 5.7 5.0 
OED clase rw 902 V 4 81 551 55 43 19.1 9.0 61.0 6.1 4.8 
August .... 884 132 94 557 53 48 15.0 10.6 63.0 6.0 5.4 
September . 787 143 71 489 38 46 18.2 9.0 62.2 4.8 5.8 
October .... 1,056 210 $1 633 74 58 19.8 1.¢ 60.0 7.0 5.5 
November .. 898 169 65 559 58 47 18.8 7.2 62.3 6.5 5.2 
December .. 910 180 75 548 54 53 19.8 8.2 60.3 5.9 5.8 


MONTHLY FAILURES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS the company officials, whereby the 













































17.9 8.5 62.0 5.9 5.7 















E 16.2 z 65.5 4.7 
98 544 36 41 16.0 11.4 63.6 4.2 £8 
88 602 51 47 16.7 9.3 63.6 5.4 5.0 
93 506 32 38 19.4 11.2 61.1 3.7 4.6 
72 533 46 35 17.5 8.7 64.1 5.5 4.2 
F2 479 36 43 18.5 9.3 62.0 4.6 5.6 









century, two to the war period, both by the creditors and by the 
two to 1928, two to 1931, one to court. However, even after the 
1933. For onecaseintheconstruc- creditors had made the conces- 
tion industry, the age is unknown. sions contemplated by the plan, 
The youngest enterprise en- the enterprises were unable to 
deavored to capitalize on the re- carry onbutafewmonths. In one 
peal of prohibition, but was evi- of these cases, the plan was built 
dently unsuccessful in establish- around a loan from the Recon- 











ing itself. struction Finance Corporation, 
Four of the cases had endeav- which was not forthcoming. 
ored to solvetheir difficulties One other case, that of the hotel, 






through a 77-B reorganization. In had been in default for some time 
two cases, a reorganization plan on its mortgage bonds. In March, 
was formulated and approved, a voluntary agreement was entered 

into between the bondholders and 
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The decline in failures this month was chiefly in retail trade. Manufacturing and wholesale were constant. actu ing and bad h 0 1 es al e tr 
In the small groups, construction fell and commercial service increased. groups from last month, the re- 





property was placed in trust and 
trust certificates were issued to re- 
place the bonds. A new company 
was organized to operate the hotel 
and now the old company has been 
thrown into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 

None of the twelve cases ex- 
ceeded liabilities of $300,000, the 
total for all twelve being $1,819,000. 




















a There was little change in the 
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duction in number appearing 
almost entirely in retail trade. The 
two lesser groups, usually rather 
fluctuating, recorded a decrease in 
construction and an increase in 
commercial service. In order to 
permit a comparison over the last 
three years, the total numbers by 
divisions of industry for the first 
six months of each year are given 
below: 


19386 
919 
512 

3,368 
252 
263 


5,314 


1935 
Manufacturing 1,051 
Wholesale trade 516 
Retail trade 3,876 3,801 
Construction 344 
Commercial service... . 361 


Total 6,073 


It is at once evident that the only 
group which has maintained its 
level during the present year is 
wholesale trade. All the lines have 
shown marked reductions, with 
construction and commercial serv- 
ice recording the largest per- 
centage declines. Comparing 1936 
with 1935, manufacturing declined 
12.6 per cent, while the reduction 
in retail trade was 11.4 per cent. 

The quarterly trends for the last 
nine quarters for detailed sub- 
divisions of industry, are given on 
pages 25 to 27 for both number of 
failures and liabilities. 

The data for divisions of indus- 
try are shown in a comparison of 
the current month with June of 
1934 and 1935. It is apparent that 
the reduction in the number of 
failures is widespread. Only three 
of the forty-one groups showed a 
higher figure in the current June 
than in both previous y ears,— 
chemicals and drugs manufactur- 
ing, hotels, and miscellaneous com- 
mercial service group, while only 
seven additional groups wereabove 
1935 but not in excess of 1934. A 
notable improvement was recorded 
in textile manufacturing, ma- 
chinery manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing and retailing of automotive 
products, general stores, drug re- 
tailing and building subcontrac- 
tors. These correspond to other 
information about conditions in 
these particular lines. 

The reduction in liabilities from 
last June was concentrated chiefly 
in the retail trade group, a slight 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—June, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


ela 


MANUFACTURING 1936 


Stone, Clay, Glass, and Products.... 
BOGOR ANG NCCE. 6 6 Sc scves cos geniers 
Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

All Other 


Total Manufacturing 
Per cent of month’s total 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries.... 
Clothing and Furnishings 
Dry Goods and Textiles 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fuels 
Automotive Products 
Supply Houses 
All Other 


Total Wholesale Trade 
Per cent of month’s total 


RPTAIL TRADE 
Foods 
Farm Supplies, General Stores 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 
Furniture, Household Furnishings... 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Automotive Products 
Restaurants 


All Other 


Total Retail Trade 
Per cent of month’s total 


CONSTRUCTION 
General Contractors 
Carpenters and Builders 
Building Sub-contractors 
Other Contractors 


Total Construction 
Per cent of month’s total 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors 
Haulage, Busses, Taxis, etc 
Hotels 
Laundries 
Undertakers 
All Other 


Total Commercial Service 
Per cent of month’s total 


-Number— 


-Liabilities -———— 
1935 1934 
560 1,593 
720 1,388 
394 458 
147 444 
95 ¢ 254 
78 38 511 
244 462 
7 56 329 
162 728 
228 876 
24 

843 


aa 
1936 
509 


356 


= 

1935 1934 
48 53 
40 45 
10 12 


7,910 
38.4 


999 
12 

92 

89 

19 
668 
107 
83 
224 
2,293 
11.2 


1,275 
393 
371 

1,342 


447 


184 


36 








1,079 
8.4 


226 

300 

52 

58 

46 

495 

47 3 3s 1,177 
5.0 ; ; 9.1 





increase being recorded for whole- 
sale trade. 


Failures by Size 


Any discussion based upon mere 
number of failures alone is certain 
to be inadequate, since it fails to 
take into account the important 
fact that cases may vary widely 
in importance. The only measure 
of size available is the estimated 
amount of liabilities involved in 


12,918 
100.0 


20,591 
100.0 


992 


100.0 


9,177 
100.0 


944 
100.0 


the case. It can be assumed that 
large enterprises usually will not 
fail with small liabilities, and that 
small enterprises are not able to 
accumulate large liabilities. 

The comparison here presented 
for June in the last three years, is 
the first time that all the months 
could be considered without mak- 
ing special allowance for the in- 
troduction of the 77-B procedure. 
The comparison by groups since 


2| 




















Pe 

Number Cent 

Manutacturing: 260026000800 143 100.0 

Under $5,000... ....0.ss #3 0.1 

$5,000—$25,000 ........ 78 ) 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 17 


$100,000 and over....... 


Under $5,000.........06 14 19.4 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 4) 55.6 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 16 

$100,000 and over....... 2 2.8 





oo i er 179 100.0 
Under $5,000.........ce.« 260 54.3 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 197 41.1 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 21 he 

) 


$100,000 and over....... 


Under BEGUN cn hadace 11 0.6 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 16 4-4 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 6 16.7 
$100,000 and over....... 3 8.3 


Commercial Service.......... $3 100.0 
Under $5,000. .......<0.. 1 48.8 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 18 41.9 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 3 0 
$100,000 and over....... 1 y 


IRN i Wh ie als ee alae bw ale wi 773 100.0 
Under $5:000........<cee 349 45.1 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 349 45.1 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 63 8.2 
$100,000 and over....... 12 1.6 


January, 1934, is shown in the 
chart. Despite the reduction in 
total number, the group with 
liabilities of less than $5,000 actu- 
ally recorded an increase in num- 
ber in January. The reduction was 
among the larger enterprises. The 
largest group established a new 
low, the next largest had been less 
in only one prior month, and the 
$5,000 to $25,000 liabilities group 
tied its previous low record. 

It is interesting to bring to- 
gether the June record of failures 








Failures by Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—June, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 








,413 f 

38 2.7 25 28.5 68 
466 33.0 50 56.8 

678 48.0 12 13.6 501 
23 16.3 J 1.1 





3,535 100.0 589 100.0 5,684 
627 LTT 32 54.5 816 
1,967 55.7 224 38.0 2,185 
$17 23.1 39 6.6 1,904 


124 







,050 


33 8.1 22 40.7 
187 17.8 21 38.9 
305 29.1 9 16.7 





638 100.0 


tz 100.0 Lay 
57 8.9 2d 53.2 
192 30.1 13 27.6 173 
89 13.9 7 14.9 321 
300 47.1 2 1.3 627 





9,177 100.0 944 100.0 12,918 

862 9.4 440 46.6 1,163 
3,819 41.6 400 42.4 4,326 
2,677 29.2 88 9.3 4,024 
1,819 19.8 16 1.7@ 3,405 


to see where they actually fell 
among divisions of industry, as 
follows, designating the smallest 
as Group I and the largest as 
Group IV: 


I II II IV 
Manufacturing ...... 43 78 17 a) 
Wholesale trade...... 14 40 16 2 
Retail trade. .....+%. 260 197 21 1 
CONSTPUCHION .6.<.0</60% 11 16 6 3 
Commercial service... 21 18 3 1 
OIA sss a fone a ect Gea 349 349 63 12 


The failures in retail trade, 
which represent 62.0 per cent of all 
the failures, are clearly concen- 
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reached a new low for the period charted. 
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-1936 —————— —, -1935- _——, ——--1934-— -_—, 
Per Per Per Per Per 

Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent 
2,541 100.0 166 100.0 3,580 100.0 205 100.0 7.910 100.0 

107 4.2 47 28.3 163 4.6 49 23.9 130 1.6 

1,007 89.6 92 55.4 1,086 30.3 88 42.9 962 12.2 

787 31.0 21 12,7 905 25.8 45 22.0 2,2%2 28.7 

639 25.2 6 3.6 1,426 39.8 23 11.2 4,546 57.5 


62 i 2,293 100.0 

4.9 14 22.6 41 1.8 
42.7 30 48.4 400 17.4 
35.8 15 24.2 703 30.7 
16.6 3 4.8 1,149 50.1 


100.0 603 100.0 7.080 100.0 
14.4 278 46.1 670 8.8 
38.4 268 b4e4 2,278 30.1 
33.5 i4 7.3 000 26.4 


28.1 





’ * 100.0 

5.6 Wg 27.9 34 2.0 

26.4 26 42.6 316 18.4 
86.4 11 18.0 570 83.2 
31.6 7 11.5 795 56.4 








100.0 61 100.0 1,093 100.0 
4.7 22 36.1 5) 5.0 
14.7 30 49.2 366 33.5 
27.3 6 9.8 207 18.9 
53.3 3 4.9 465 42.6 


992 100.0 20,591 100.0 


9.0 380 38... 930 4.5 
33.0 442 44.6 4,822 23.5 
31.2 121 12.2 5,752 27.9 
26.3 49) 4.9 9,087 44.1 


trated in the smaller size groups. 
They include only 22 of the 75 fail- 
ures with liabilities over $25,000, or 
29.3 per cent. As usual, the con- 
struction group, due to its close in- 
terrelation to real estate operation, 
has the largest percentage of large 
failures. 


Geographical Distribution 


For the country as a whole June 
records of both number of failures 
and total liabilities show a steady 
decline over the past three years. 
On the score of number of failures, 
only four of the Federal Reserve 
Districts — Cleveland, Richmond, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco—cor- 
respond to this trend. Six follow 
a pattern with 1935, the highest of 
the three years. The Chicago dis- 
trict ran directly counter to this 
predominant course, and _ unlike 
any other the St. Louis region has 
reported an accelerating failure 
pace. Thus ten districts had fewer 
failures in the month just past 
than a year ago. Deviations of 
liability totals from the failure re- 
cordings by number are not of 
sufficient size to be significant. 

By sections, failure returns 
show the same 1935 high pattern 










































Tennessee 


Oklahoma 


Washington 


Failures by Federal Districts and States—June, 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Philadelphia ..(3)..... 


Richmond « «..tBy}scss 


Minneapolis ...(9)..... 
Kansas City...(10)..... 
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for five groups and a steady decline 
for three more. Only the East 
North Central found June of 1935 
lighter than 1934 or 1936, although 
last month this region reported a 
slight decline for each successive 
year. On the other hand, only one 
of the three groups showing a con- 
sistent downward June trend had 
had a similar record for May. 

Viewed by States, most of the 
resistance to the general down- 
ward June movement was afforded 
by five Central States: Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. As failures listed by 
cities make plain, Detroit and St. 
Louis account for two of these. On 
the other hand, Virginia and 
Washington (State) doubled their 
1935, June, totals. Last month the 
responsibility for sustaining the 
total was attributable largely to 
New England and, as now, to the 
East North Central. This month, 
however, New England States fell 
from this unenviable position to 
take rank with those reporting 
marked decreases. 

Last month it seemed not un- 
likely that the March floods were 
responsible for increasing failures 
in Pennsylvania and New England. 
How long these catastrophes 
would continue to exert their in- 
fluence, could not be predicted. It 
is now evident that the major re- 
adjustment has been made. The 
reports for June estimate reduc- 
tions in both areas, particularly in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Massachusetts 


and 

Pennsylvania Connecticut 
MEROCH 6 o:ce: 52 aS 
yy | eee 63 Go 


NEW eadicsceo% 76 6S 





ere ee 63 47 


Out of failure figures broken 
down by cities, these observations 
may be made: 

(1) That the number of failures 
in the twenty-five large cities has 
been less in each succeeding June 
over the past three years, as was the 
case in May. 

(2) That the general city de- 
cline from 1934 to 1935 was chiefly 












Failures in Specified Cities—June, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Fed. Res. 
City Dist. 

Baltimore 5 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis ....... 
Jersey City 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Los Angeles. ....... 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New Orleans....... 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore 
Rochester 
| ees 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Washington, 


Population 
(1930 Census) 
804,874 
781,188 
573,076 
3,376,438 
451,160 
900,429 
1,568,662 
364,161 
316,716 
399,746 
1,238,048 
307,745 
578,248 
464,356 
442,337 
458,762 
6,930,446 
1,950,961 
669,817 
301,815 
328,132 
821,960 
634,394 
365,583 
486,869 


i ee a i 


Total, 25 cities...... 


Balance of country. . 
Total U.S 
1935 


382 
158 


1934 


161 


1936 
349 
135 


0 | rete 
New York 


25 minus New York.... 216 224 
outside of New York; that from 
1935 to 1936, the New York decline 
was greater than elsewhere. 

(3) That certain other big 
cities, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit, report more June failures 
this year than last. 

(4) Contrary to May returns, 
that a greater percentage of fail- 
ures are in cities than last year, 45 
against 40 per cent. 

But notwithstanding a city 
record unimpressive without New 
York and an increased proportion 
of failures in cities, liabilities fig- 
ures disclose a consistent reduction 
in the size of failures. Average 


Liabilities 
1935 


— Number 
1956 1935 

9 14 

9 13 

Ss 9 
29 26 


73 


26 
363 
56 


4 y 38 


=" 
m to bo to 


433 


559 


4,164 8,896 
5,013 11,695 


9,177 12,918 20,591 


944 992 
“city” liabilities were only $12,000 
this June, contrasted with ap- 
proximately $15,000 for 1935 and 
$20,000 for 1934. Inasmuch as June 
failures advanced to 349 from the 
May listing of 325, while the 
liability total dropped slightly, the 
city liabilities average for June 
was also less than that of the pre- 
vious month. 

The prevailing trend of failures 
for the first half year has been 
downward, with only February’s 
exceptional drop out of line. This 
trend is apparent in both city and 
country listings, but more erratic 
in the latter. From February on- 
ward there is likewise a consistent 
decline in the average magnitude 
of city failures, but the country 
liability averages from month to 


month are so irregular that inter- 
pretation is difficult. Seemingly 
the only tenable conclusions to be 
derived from June additions to the 
liabilities averages are that the 
country total is bettered only by 
February’s return and the city fig- 
ure is a new low for the half-year 
period. The averages by size of 
liabilities are as follows: 
Balance of 
Country 
$18,060 
10,427 
17,307 
18,206 
21,880 
11/842 


25 Cities 


Quarterly Tables 


The following three pages give 
the record by both number and lia- 
bilities for a detailed industry 
classification for the last nine 
quarters. They continue the data 
presented in the April number of 
the Monthly Review and are con- 
sistent with the revisions consti- 
tuted at the beginning of the year. 

When the industrial classifica- 
tion was revised, the most impor- 
tant change was the classification 
of failures in the construction field 
as aseparate group. The necessity 
for this separation lies in the fact 
that liabilities in such failures are 
frequently exceedingly large. In 
many instances, construction and 
real estate development are insep- 
arable, and the contractor accumu- 
lates mortgages which become a 
large liabilities item in the case of 
financial embarrassment. Probably 
a large number of these construc- 
tion failures should in fact be 
classified as real estate failures. 
Because of this difficulty, it seemed 
best to place these cases ina 
separate subdivision. 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts by Divisions of Industry—june, 1936 


District 
No. 

Boston 12 
New York 50 
Philadelphia 10 
Cleveland 6 
Richmond ‘ 7 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. L 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City.... 


San Francisco.. 


Total U. 8. 


Manufacturing 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Wholesale 
Trade 

Liab. No. Liab. 
197 7 144 38 205 
867 22 425 130 1,171 
288 159 31 341 
93 289 
9 2 83 
60 42 
237 571 
141 y 227 
80 
94 


Retail Trade 
No. Liab. 


24 
121 


1,418 


Commercial 
Service 
No. Liab. 


39 


Total 
Liab. 
848 
2,661 
926 
682 
266 
164 
1,749 
oe ne sats 33 443 
11 3 1 106 
3 97 
ree 148 
36 1,087 


Construction 
No. Liab. 
5 263 
160 38 

99 ‘ 39 
103 y 9 
19 46 
59 3 


200 H 376 


No. 
67 


1,050 9,177 
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CANADIAN FAILURES SLIGHTLY 
BELOW LAST YEAR 


AILURES both in Canada and 
the United States reached a 
peak in 1932 since when they 

have greatly declined. For both 
the years 1925 to 1929 and the peak 
year of 1932, the Canadian failures 
were approximately one-tenth the 
number of those reported for the 
United States. That failures have 
declined more rapidly in the 
United States, is indicated by the 
ratio for 1935, which was one to 
8.3. For the first six months of 
1936, it was one to 7.5. This fur- 
ther reduction in the ratio arises 
from the fact that failures in the 
first six months of 1936 in the 
United States declined 12.5 per 
cent in number, while the number 
reported for Canada during the 
same interval, showed only a 4.2 
per cent decline. 

The record for Canada since 
January, 1934, is shown in the 
table and the chart. The seasonal 
pattern is less pronounced than 
for the United States, although the 
tendency to decline from the 
beginning of the year to late 
Summer is apparent. The Cana- 
dian seasonal pattern has an inter- 
esting feature in the fact that 
normally the first month in each 


quarter stands above the level of 
the preceeding and subsequent 
month, this being true of eight of 
the ten such dates since January, 
1934. This usual quarterly peak 
explains the high April point in 
the current year. Both May and 
June were below the record of 
these same months in recent years. 
Both in 1934 and 1935, the low for 
the year was reached in the third 
quarter with an increase appearing 
in the last quarter of the year. 

The record in terms of total lia- 
bilities is extremely erratic. The 
reduction from 1934 to 1935 was 
very marked. Since January and 
February the figures for 1936 have 
run below those of the last two 
years, with June at $557,000, far 
below the previous low in August, 
1935, when liabilities totalled 
$751,000. 

With this issue, the records of 
Canadian failures have been re- 
vised completely back to the be- 
ginning of 1934, to make them 
comparable with the tabulations 
for the United States. The records 
in the past had included some fail- 
ures of insurance and real estate 
agents and brokers. Many of 
these cases could not be distin- 
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1934 


Canadian failures at 94 in June approach the low point for recent years. 


1935 1936 


The second quarter despite the 


April peak, was eleven failures below the corresponding total for last year. 


Canadian Failures by Months 
m——— Number——_, 
6 1934 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total: CANRAR...-.:6:65-6:« 1,367 


Liabilities 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1935 


January 
l'ebruary 


September 

cea 

December 

Total Canada...... 5.5... aren 13,004 
guished from real estate owners, 
where large liabilities appeared be- 
cause of the mortgage situation. 
The revision has limited the tabu- 
lation more strictly to commercial 
failures, the industries included 
being shown in the quarterly table. 

In its broad outlines, the record 
clearly resembles that of the 
United States. Retail trade tends 
to dominate the figures, including 
approximately two-thirds of all 
cases. 

The outstanding decline since the 
first quarter, has been in the manu- 
facturing field, and within that 
division the reduction was in fail- 
ures of food manufacturers. The 
large number of failures of textile 
manufacturers which became evi- 
dent in the last quarter of 1935, 
still continues notable, although 
the liabilities involved have great- 
ly lessened. In retail trade, the 
serious condition in the apparel 
trades, evident in the first quarter 
of the year, has disappeared, while 
failures among food retailers 
reached the highest level since 
1934. Failures in the construction 
industry were the lowest in recent 
years. 
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HE favorable showing made in 

the retail field in the past few 

months was maintained during 
June, with the margin of gain in 
most instances growing steadily 
larger over the comparable period 
of last year. 

The improvement in retail sales 
as compared with a year ago was 
attributed largely to the continued 
gains in business activity, plus the 
normal seasonal demand for vaca- 
tion and Summer 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


and Chicago with 24 and 23 per 
cent, respectively. The smallest 
gains were reported by the New 
York, Richmond, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City districts, 
which turned in increases of 11 
per cent each. 

Rural sales of general merchan- 
dise were 12.5 per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for June, 
1935, and were 55 per cent above 
those for the same month of 1934, 


crease of about 1.5 per cent, which 
is contrary to a usual decline of 
about 5 per cent at this season, 
The department’s seasonally ad- 
justed index, therefore, rose to 
103.5 for June, from 97 for May, 95 
for April and 90.5 in June, 1935, 


Mail Orders Continue Higher 


June sales of the two largest 
mail-order houses exceeded all 
previous records for the period. 

The dollar sales of 





both houses for the 





merchandise,and the 
added stimulus of 
the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 
Industrial activity 
in June was well sus- 
tained at levels un- 
equalled since 1930. 
Farmers’ cash in- 
come for the first 
five months of 1936 
established a new 
five-year peak, ac- 
cording to the 
Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 
The general com- 
modity price level, 
especially foods, ad- 
vanced in June, re- 


1936 
June 


February 
January 
1935 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 


February 
January 


ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


(1929-1931 = 100) 
* Depart- 
ment General 
Stores Merchandise 
87.3 112.5 
86.5 113.5 
79.5 110.0 
86.3 106.5 
78.5 93.0 


77.5 96.5 


Variety 
Stores 
103.5 

97.0 
95.0 
93.5 
88.0 
91.0 


96.5 
93.7 
92.0 
91.8 
89.6 
92.1 
90.7 
86.0 
90.6 
93.0 
90.8 
90.2 


110.0 
103.5 
104.5 
105.0 
93.0 
97.0 
99.5 
93.0 
101.0 
97.5 
90.5 
87.5 


ot 


I-10 
won 


44 
WS © 


crn Crt gn 


“1 
on 
qu 


74.6 
71.6 
80.4 
73.6 
72.6 


*Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 
+ Compiled by the Department of Commerce. 


+ Rural 7 5c.and10c. 


Automobiles 


month amounted to 
$71,028,075, or an in- 
crease of 26.6 per 
cent over June last 
year. Total sales of 
the twenty-eight re- 
porting chain store 
systems for June 
were $164,882,107, 
representing an in- 
crease of 13.1 per 
cent over the same 
month of 1935. The 
combined aggregate 
of the first thirty 
leading chain and 
mail-order concerns 
for June totalled 
$235,910,182, a gain 


+ New 
Passenger 


92.5 
93.0 
101.0 
89.5 
102.0 


106.5 
113.5 
82.0 
79.0 
75.0 
81.0 
78.5 
70.0 
78.5 
94.5 
86.5 
75.0 

















versing its down- 
ward trend since the beginning of 
the year. 


Department Store Sales Maintained 


Department store sales, accord- 
ing to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, were 
maintained in June at the rela- 
tively high level reached in May. 
The board’s seasonally adjusted 
index stood at 87.3 for June, on 
the basis of 1929-1931 as 100. This 
compared with 86.3 a month earlier 
and an average of 82.6 for the first 
six months of the year. All dis- 
tricts showed gains over last year, 
Dallas leading with an increase of 
29 per cent, followed by Atlanta 


30 


according to the Department of 
Commerce. For the first six 
months rural sales were 11 per 
cent above last year and 36 per 
cent more than the same period of 
1934. The seasonally adjusted 
index declined slightly from 113.5 
in May to 112.5 in June, which 
compared with 99.5 in June last 
year. 

Daily average sales of variety 
stores for June showed a gain in 
dollar volume over June, 1935, 
amounting to 14, and also showed 
about the same percentage of rise 
over June, 1934. As compared 
with May of this year daily aver- 
age sales for June showed an in- 


of 16.9 per cent, 
while the increase over last year 
for the six months’ period rose to 
12.8 per cent. 

Sustained improvement was re- 
vealed in the summary of reports 
from the branch offices of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. In the wholesale 
division 113 centers reported Good 
trade during June, against 99 in 
May. 

In the retail field there were 125 
with Good sales, 32 Fair and 4 
Quiet last month, against 116, 42 
and 3, respectively in May. 

Collections showed 98 centers 
Good, 58 Fair and 5 Slow during 
June, which compared with 91 
Good, 66 Fair and 4 Slow in May. 
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OMMODITY price move- 
ments during June were 
generally higher, thereby 

reversing the downward trend of 
earlier months. 


Dun & Bradstreet Higher 


Marking the first rise since last 
December, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex advanced 1.2 per cent in June. 
The July 1 figure stood at $9.8538, 
against $9.7374 on June 1. The 
latest figure was slightly above the 
July 1, 1935, index of $9.8416 and 
showed a rise of 6.7 per cent over 
July 1, two years ago. 





July 1, June 1, July 1, 

Groups 1936 1936 19385 
Breadetufls. 062.066. $0.1114 $0.0954 $0.1066 
Livestock 24/5. << selene .8290 .3285 .8145 
PROVISIONS 6.5 5c555/e%e5¢ 2.7958 2.7667 2.7526 
BP RMUR eases v5, 00sa/e 97 siarace .2213 -2096 
Hides and Leather. 9763 9575 .9800 
OMIOG) 65:55:30.0 5-200 tess 2.7542 2.7166 2.7683 
LS a eee aa 6780 -7174 -7640 
Coal and Coke....... 0114 -0113 -0110 
RU reste pricteas a ccrans 152 5032 5071 
Naval Stores........ .1094 -1084 .1243 
Building Materials... 1156 -1134 -1115 
Chemicals and Drugs. -8461 8461 8478 
Miscellaneous ....... .3788 .3516 -3443 
Total All......... $9.8588 $9.7374 $9.8416 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


Only the metals group showed 
a decline from the previous month. 
All other groups registered ad- 
vances, except chemicals and 
drugs, which remained unchanged. 
Individual price movements in 
June showed 36 advances, against 
only 9 declines, and 51 unchanged. 


Dun’s Index Shows Gain 


Checking the successive monthly 
declines recorded since March, 
Dun’s Index Number of Wholesale 
Commodity Prices on July 1 rose 
to $178.240. This was an advance 
of 3.5 per cent over the June 1 posi- 
tion of $172.136, and a rise of 4.2 
per cent from the July 1, 1935, level 
of $171.046. Of the seven major 
categories which comprise the in- 
dex, all but one, the metals group, 
moved upward. 

July 1, Junel, May1, July 1, 


1936 1936 1936 1935 


Breadstuffs .. $24.367 $22.628 $23.681 $26.517 





Meat ...cccse 17.841 { 18.724 20.194 
Dairy&Garden 25.748 22.518 21.396 17.582 


17.271 17.272 17.228 


29.600 29.768 28.746 


Other Food... 17.391 
Clothing ..... 30.128 


Metals. 2.6.62 22.959 23.099 23.122 21.916 
Miscellaneous. 39.806 39.732 39.522 38.863 
Total .....$178.240 $172.136 $173.485 $171.046 


DUN & BRADSTREET DAILY INDEX OF 30 BASIC COMMODITIES 
(1930-1932==100) 
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Reaching . mr 3 4 . 
ai hing the year’s low of 115.13 on May 27, the index rose steadily since then to 
June 30, 
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This was a gain of 5 points for the month and was due largely to higher yvrain and food prices. 
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stand at 120.59 on 





Food Index Sharply Higher 


A broad upswing in grainand food 
prices, resulting from the serious 
drought conditions through- 
out the country, lifted the Dun & 
Bradstreet Weekly Food Index to 
$2.76 for the period ended July 7. 
This was arise of 10 cents over the 
previous week, and marked the 
largest weekly advance since the 
week of April 25, 1933. The latest 
index is the highest since the first 
week of the year, and compares 
with $2.58 last year. 

The Weekly Food Index is the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 articles in common use. Com- 
parision for recent weeks and 
years are given herewith: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 


Sele), Ficacs $2.76 $2.58 $2.16 $2.03 $1.67 
June 30..... 2.66 2.56 2.16 1.96 1.63 
JUme 28.66.66 2.65 2.56 2.17 1.94 1.62 
June 16..... 2.62 2.58 2.19 1.89 1.61 
Jame So. as 2.60 2.59 2:86 1.87 1.63 
June 2..... 2.54 2.60 2.14 1.87 1.61 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since February 1, 1936, are 


set forth below: 
(1930-1932 100) 





———— -1936-——__—___—___ 
June May Apr. 
115.50 119.26 120.04 
119.81 





115.60 119.27 
416.97 * ..-. FIRS 
4.... 116.39 118.91 119.71 
GS.0. WRGGS  FIGGe FT ....% 
6 116.16 118.70 119.76 
‘ . 








PES Bre 117.94 119.87 

8.... FIGIS B84 120.31 

9.... 116.83 117.51 120.48 

10.... ERQ@S Ff ..<.. Beolitay 2 

11.... 116.77 116.60 Holiday 121.00 122.37 
12.... WIGST 21628 f.... 425.66 Holiday 
13.... 116.90 116.11 121.09 121.48 122.64 
M4... f .e+- 116.19 121.56 121.80 122.97 
15. 117.44 116.00 121.42 ¢.... 123.31 
16. 117.76 116.84 120.82 121.37 ft .... 
17.... BISSS F.... F3E.4 321.2 322.9) 
18.... 118.20 116.78 121.41 120.72 123.03 
19.... 119.39 116.28 ¢.... 120.85 123.40 
20.... 120.06 116.70 121.05 120.64 123.03 
hee ¥ .--- 116.85 120.938 120.07 122.70 
22.0.3. 420.63 2IGG5 22.56 7 .- Holiday 
23.... 120.68 216.84 125.27 120.31 f .... 
2.0. ERS Fe.-- 128 TG 125.6 

1 eee 20.8 121.4 
26.... 120.74 115.87 ¢.... 320.389 121.70 
87.1... Give TAS WSO 120.22 124.91 
28.... Pecoe FIS.SS WSL 120.50 121.9% 
ae ss 121.04 115.61 119.36 + 121.81 


120.29 


120.59 


+ Sunday. 


* Markets closed. 
High Low 
1936.... 123.40 Feb, 19 115.138 May 27 
1935.... 3 Oct. 8 116.22 Mar. 18 
1934.... Dee. 31 101.05 Jan 3 


67.86 Jan. 20 


69.55 Dee. 24 





‘ July 18 
1932.... 84.41 Jan. 7 
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SILK CONSUMPTION OFF 


HE June statistical report for 
| ies silk industry was con- 

sidered unfavorable, despite 
the decline in storage stocks at 
the end of the month. Silk de- 
liveries to the mills during June 
amounted to only 31,437 bales. 
This was below expectations and 
marked the lowest level recorded 
since December, 1933. The June 
total compared with 32,087 in May, 
a drop of 2.0 per cent, and with 33,- 
728 in the same month a year ago, 
or a decrease of 6.8 per cent. 


Raw Silk Deliveries * 


(Bales) 

1935 
47,443 40,942 
41,732 39,021 
44,347 44,080 38,934 
39,757 37,392 ,910 
38,361 38,740 47,151 
33,728 33,069 3,627 
44,166 32,021 4,597 
41,715 3,247 2,852 
45,156 2,599 ,185 
48,167 49,106 28,521 
37,012 7,548 ,822 


35,559 40,941 3,959 


1936 
38,995 
32,053 
36,000 
34,564 
32,087 
31,437 


1933 
3,204 


2,665 


1934 


$97,143 461,706 469,427 


* Source: National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


Imports remained at approxi- 
rnately the same level as in the 
past few months. The total for 
the month was 26,780 tons, against 
26,055 in May and 38,984 in June, 
1935. The amount in transit at the 
month-end rose from 21,800 in May 
to 23,400 bales in June. Storage 
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RAW SILK DELIVERIES AND STOCKS 
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Since the peak of last October, silk consumption has shown an irregular monthly decline. 


to the mills fell for the fourth successive month. 


stocks on June 30 showed a decline 
cof 4,657 bales from the previous 
month. Stocks at the end of June 
totalled 35,409 bales, as compared 
with 42,018 on June 30, 1935. 


Silk Stocks at Warehouses ~ 


( Bales—end of month) 
1934 


83,820 


1936 1935 1933 
56,511 48,516 69,747 
64,680 stat 74,607 60,459 
32,828 43,814 
31,083 43,038 
31,060 40,125 
9,048 33,933 

268 51,684 
,694 55,515 
645 73,800 
479 93,625 
76,502 $1,122 
50,934 96,786 


53,689 
46,098 


10,066 


National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


PREPARED BY 
DUN G BRADSTREET 


1931 1932 1933 


The chart shows the weekly movement of daily average production. 
q § / 


was 1,131,000 tons, 


32 


yi 


This was slightly above the May averaye but wes 





1934 1935 193¢€ 
The daily average rate during June 


below the corresponding month in 1935. 


1936 
June deliveries 
30 also showed a decline. 


1935 


Storage stocks on June 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


RODUCTION of bituminous 
D coal turned slightly upward 

during June, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. An in- 
crease of about 900,000 tons 
brought the June total to 29,415,000 
tons from 28,541,000 tons in May. 
Compared with the 30,117,000 tons 
mined in Junea year ago, the latest 
figure shows a drop of about 700,- 
000 tons, or 2.3 per cent. 

Aggregate production of bitu- 
minous coal for the half year just 
ended amounted to 200,212,000 
tons, an increase of 5.8 per cent 
over last year, but a decline of 58 
per cent from the same period in 
1934, 


Monthly Bituminous Production 
(Tons) 

1935 
36,681,100 
34'834,000 
38,701,000 
21'970,000 
26,849,000 
30,117,000 2 
29,252'000 24 
26,112,000 2 
24'944,000 2 
37,664,000 3 
33,285,000 3 
34,829,000 3 


368,106,000 359,368,000 


1934 
33,459,000 
32,660,000 
38,475,000 
24,661,000 


1936 
39,330,000 
41,375,000 
31,233,000 
30,318,000 
28,541,000 
29,415,000 


7,500,000 
7,908,000 
3,008,000 
0,977,000 
2,526,000 


’ 
’ 


’ 


Total. 


Weekly Bituminous Production “ 
(Daily Average Output, Tons) 
1936 1935 
1,296,000 518,000 
1,150,000 1,089,000 
1,121,000 805,000 
1,122,000 1,537,000 
1,091,000 = 1,442,000 


1934 
1,024,000 
1'046,000 
1,027,000 
1,019,400 
1,036,000 


July 4... 
7 3 Se 

» 20.. 
June 13.... 
wune -G..,. 


* Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Production and shipments of glass containers set new high peaks in Muy, while the totals for the first 


fire months of the year also broke all previous records. Stocks were the lowest since last November. 


GLASS INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


RACTICALLY all branches of 
the glass industry have been 
operating at levels well above 

those of 1935, and the industry ap- 
pears to be headed for one of the 
best years in its history. 

Output of polished plate glass 
in April reached a new high of 19,- 
455,000 square feet, with the May 
total only slightly lower at 19,192,- 
000 square feet. The May figure 
compared with 14,582,000 in the 
like month of last year, represent- 
ing an increase of 31.6 per cent, 
while the April total contrasted 
with 16,999,000 last year, or a rise 
of 14.4 per cent. 


Plate Glass Production * 


(Thousands of Square Feet) 
1956 1935 1934 1933 1932 


January .... 17,276 13,865 7,607 6,472 5,500 
February .... 13,857 13,723 7,441 5,186 6,427 
March ...... 16,057 16,532 9,927 5,112 4,414 
oa | a ea 19,455 16,999 8,629 4,893 5,025 
i. Sr 19,192 14,582 7,764 8,286 3,016 
RE gw ibiaiee » sues 13,163 6,520 9,946 4,910 
cc, EEA ae ee 13,909 7,242 11,828 2,734 
no Ce 14,526 7,450 11,768 1,843 
September... 22... 14,404 6,738 9,346 3,567 
OUGOUOE 550%" “Aiacelvvs 16,593 7,512 6,064 4,120 
November ... 0 0... 15,909 6,587 4,360 4,718 
December ... ..... 16,112 8,390 6,654 4.z68 

ROME Poin oid, Vavodeee 179,817 91,807 89,915 50,542 


* Plate Glass Manufacturers’ of America, 


The sharp increases recorded in 
April and May lifted the total pro- 
duction of polished plate glass for 
the first five months of this year 
to 85,837,000 square feet, an in- 
crease of 14.1 per cent over the 
same period last year and more 






than double the output for the first 
five months of 1934. 

Production and shipments of 
glass containers also established 
new highs during May. Produc- 
tion at 3,810,000 gross units dis- 
played a rise of 12.4 per cent over 
May a year ago, while shipments at 
3,996,000 were 23.4 per cent above 
the May, 1935, figures. 


Glass Containers ~ 
(Thousands of Gross) 

—Prod'ction— -—Shipm'ts— -—-Stocks— 
1936 5 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Jan. ... 3,114 2,916 2,679 8,437 7,990 

Feb. ... 3,047 8,031 2,584 8,410 8,010 

Mar. ... 3,339 3,434 2,963 8,270 7 





Apr. ... 3,604 3,604 2,956 8,224 8, 
May ... 3,810 3,996 3,239 7,942 8, 
June ue 3, 

July 3, 

Aug 3,7 sears 
Sept ra 

Oct 3. 

Nov 2 

Dec. 3,059 2; 

Total. .... 38,753 mae Geen 


* Glass Container Association. 








FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
q during June were at the high- 
est levels of the year. In the 
week ended June 27, carloadings 
totalled 713,639, thereby setting a 
peak since the week of October 19, 
1935. The increase over the corre- 
sponding week of last year 
amounted to 15.7 per cent. 

Total carloadings for the week 
ended July 4, dropped to 649,759, 
due to the July 4 holiday. The in- 
crease over the comparative 1935 
period, however, was 35.7 per cent, 
and represented the largest gain so 
far registered this year over the 
corresponding periods of the two 
preceding years. 

Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first twenty-seven 
weeks of 1936 and 1935, follow: 


Change 


1936 1935 ¥. 6. 
Miscellaneous freight 6,864,108 5,986,121 + 14.7 
Merchandise (L.C.L.) 4,151,000 4,156,330 - 0.1 
COL S ccewecncecses 3,449,321 3,246,488 + 6.5 
Forest products..... 813,287 657,028 23.8 
QUE isc wmaeerateces 544.505 385,692 +41.2 
COEG cued icc antien Ras 228,371 174,601 +30.8 
Grain & grain products 867,356 697,508 +24.3 
Livestock «<««.«+- 322.681 328,137 - a By i 


Carloadings by Weeks * 


1936 1935 1934 
July re ec 649,759 471,126 520,741 
IG Dds ona anoles 713,639 616,863 846,003 
FRUG BU aia oc Cecorex 690,716 567,049 623,322 
FUNG DSc ct wees 686,812 652,111 618,881 
SNE: Gases Jevexte 695.845 629,712 616,768 
pO Re ae 646,859 562,682 579,656 
MAS. 26 cs cwcnccs 683,406 598,396 625,990 
Mae 3Gsisccccdeus 681,447 582,950 612,331 
| ee Coe eee 668,935 575,020 602,798 
i i Serer ee 671,154 568,927 605,246 
ya | ee 666,181 558,936 609,704 
BU TBs sk fos ces 642,657 611,141 591,705 
Ais Ebscecanes 622,138 586,568 579,981 


* Source: Association of American Railroads. 
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Aided by the early crop movement and the sustained activity in industry and business, carloadings during 


June expanded to the highest levels since last October, and were well above the totals for 1935. 
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BUILDING EXPANDS SHARPLY 


issued in the leading cities of 
the country increased sharply 
during June, a period which nor- 
mally shows very little seasonal 
change from May. The building 
permit volume for 215 cities 
reached a total of $112,640,106 last 
month. This exceeded all previous 
records since May, 1931, and re- 
vealed an increase of 36.5 per cent 
above the May figure of $82,510,- 
596, while comparison with the 
June, 1935, total of $52,672,794 
showed arise of 113.9 per cent. 
The group totals of building 
permit values for 215 cities for 
June, 1936, and 1935, are shown in 
the following table: 


i a value of building permits 


Change 
1935 rr: ©, 
$4,075,092 4 
844,122 18,040,079 
9,793,123 6,024,142 
8,580,398 8,117,236 4 
8,498,786 4,895,773 +4 
3,900,565 2,635,916 + 
228 997,913 
4,654,120 7,886,643 + 


1936 
, 096,764 


Groups: 
New England.. 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic. 
East Central... 
South 
West Central.. 
Mountain 
Pacilie 


Central. 


(772; 
$112,640,106 $52,672,794 + 
$40,011,404 


$72,628,702 


Total U.S... 


New York City. $13,076,671 


Outside N.Y.C.. 

The sharp rise in June building 
activities brought the total value 
of permits issued in the 215 cities 
for the first half of 1936 to $463,- 
643,585, surpassing all correspond- 
ing periods since 1931. The build- 
ing volume for the first six months 
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Building operations expanded sharply during June. 


640,106, the highest monthly total in five years, 


was one-third larger than the ag- 
egregate for the full twelve months 
of 1934, and compared with $253,- 
244,099 for the first half of 1935, or 
an advance of 83.1 per cent. New 
York City showed a rise of 84.8 
per cent, while the 214 outside 
cities gained 82.5 per cent. 


Building Permit Values (Monthly) 
(215 Cities) 

1936 1935 

. $54,957,904 $26,826,268 $20,825,055 

51,559,661 27,636,367 19,326,964 

78,072,228 45,063,852 25,505,005 

83,903,095 51,717,570 29,280,666 

82,510,596 49,327,248 43,825,268 

112,640,106 52,672,794 28,621,565 

54,191,787 33,899,650 

55,536,546 4,452,738 

47,479,944 3,567,925 

66,965,705 ,501,122 

56,276,588 ,459,066 

62,992,039 ,125,723 


1934 





Total... $596,686,708 $348,390,747 
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and more 


Permit valuations for the month aggregated $112, 


than twice the figure for June a year ago, 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


UTOMOBILE production in 
May and for the first five 
months of this year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Com- 
merce, was at the highest rate since 
1929. May output totalled 460,565 
units, which includes new passen- 
ger and commercial cars, trucks 
and road tractors. This was 84 
per cent under the peak total of 
502,775 recorded in April, but 27.5 
per cent higher than May, 1935, 
when 361,107 units were made. 
The cumulative output of auto- 
mobiles for the year to date 
amounted to 2,035,921, as compared 
with 1,861,915 for the first five 
months of 1935, and 1,407,786 for 
the like 1934 period. This repre- 
sented increases of 9.3 and 44.6 per 
cent, respectively, but comparison 
with the same months of 1929, 
when 2,679,511 automobiles were 
produced, showed a deficiency of 
24.0 per cent. 
United States Automobile Production * 
(Cars, Trucks and Tractors) 
1936 1935 193 
Jan, .. 364,004 289,728 155,666 
Feb. .. 287,606 332,231 230,256 
Mar. .. 420; 425,913 3 5 
AGE. 1+ 2 7 452,936 é 
May . 361,107 
June .. 356,340 
July .. 332,109 
Aug. .-. 237.400 
Sept. .. 87,540 
Oct. 272,043 


MOV. .« 395,059 
Dee. 404,528 


852,975 
330,455 

306,477 

264.933 

234,811 

170,007 

131,991 

83,482 

153,624 
2,753,111 1,920,057 


Total. 3,946,934 


May production of automobiles was only slightly below the preceding month, but 27.5 per cent above 


May, 1935. The aggregate output for the first five months wag the highest for any similar period since 1929. *U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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There was a further seasonal decline in operations at cottonseed oil mills in May, and although seed receipts 


were slightly larger than a year 


THE COTTONSEED INDUSTRY 


mills of the country, as re- 

ported to the Department of 
Commerce, declined from 31,670 
tons in April to 23,982 tons during 
May, or slightly above the 22,435 
tons recorded in May last year. 
Aggregate receipts for the ten 
months of the crop season 
amounted to 3,701,197 tons, against 
3,362,800 for the same period a year 
earlier, an increase of 10.1 percent. 


| eeghey of cottonseed at the 


Cottonseed Statistics 
(Short Tons) 


Received Stocks’, End 





1936 at Mills Crushed of Month 
(aera 23,982 70,992 51,343 
AGE oe. haha 31,670 1: 33,660 98,353 
oe rr 80,564 25 200,349 
February ...... 85,646 350, 371,850 
January ....... 244,044 4 56,656 656,818 





1985 


December ..... 481,299 518,673 849,430 
November ..... 693,101 634,326 886,804 
Octeber: . <i. e 1,096,758 741,295 828,029 
Septembe 760,691 436,027 472,566 
re 203,442 145,115 149,446 
WOM nentatcencic 30,868 65,302 89,575 
OU an cigiatare ola 24,467 68,175 125,339 
May Cer eee 22,435 102,266 169,047 
2 RS eee 18,886 129,372 248,878 
March ........ 40,090 260,964 359,364 
February ...... 61,236 337,731 580,238 
January ....... 127,905 402,115 856,833 
1934 

December aceeircs 308,993 415,670 1,131,043 
November ..... 534,923 529,307 1,237,720 
October SOTA 1,015,200 601,940 1,232,104 
September 958,925 438,856 818,844 
yO ee eee 274,207 198,193 298,775 
i ee 42,923 100,699 222,761 
GC asices cues 52,407 92,258 280,537 
TASES p eeeeege 55,546 109,367 320,388 
—_ War eaace bale 46,346 176,268 874,209 
| 107,420 344,610 504,131 
February ...... 156,696 437,274 741,321 
mee sies 194,086 469,444 1,022,416 





JULY, 1936 


ayo, crushings and production were 





considerably below May, 19385. 


Cottonseed crushings during 
May established a new low level 
for that month since 1928. The 
May crush amounted to only 70,- 
992 tons, a decrease of 30.6 per cent 
from the corresponding month of 
1935, and less than half the five- 
year average May crush from 1929 
to 1933. For the season, August 1 
through May 31, crushings of seed 
aggregated 3,739,429, as compared 
with 3,416,414 tons last year. 

Production of crude cottonseed 
oil for the ten-month period was 
6.9 per cent more than a year ago, 
while stocks on May 31 were 31.5 
per cent higher than last year’s. 


* Source: 





ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


continued to make history dur- 

ing May, the total production 
for the month amounting to 9,085,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, the highest 
May figure on record. 

The average daily production of 
electricity for public use in May 
was 293,100,000 kilowatt-hours, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. This was 1.2 per cent less 
than the daily average for April, 
or about the normal change for the 
period. 


I ie electricity power industry 


Monthly Electricity Production * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
January . 9,246 8,354 7,651 6,965 
February ... 8,599 7,491 7,066 6,297 
March ..... 8.904 7,735 6,687 
April 8,898 7,458 6,478 
May 9,085 7,704 7,013 
Ns al sree 7,490 7,242 
ces ocaes 7,617 7,491 
August 7,722 7,688 
September 7,207 7,350 
October P 7,833 7,479 
November .. 7,609 7,243 
December .. 8,058 7,470 








Total . 91,150 85,403 


99,397 
= ee U. S. Geological Survey. 


Weekly Electricity Output * 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 








1936 1935 1934 
SON 28525: 2,029,689 
June 20..... 2,005,243 
sume 13.5: 1,989,798 
June 6.. tT, 945 »,018 
May < ,922,108 
May 1,954,830 
May 1.961. 964 
May Voir ari 
May 2 1,928,803 
Apr. : 1,932,797 
Apr. F 914,710 
Apr. 1,933,610 








Edison Electric Institute. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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Daily average production of electricity in 


May was Slightly below 


April, but the total output for tne 


month was the largest for any May period on record, and was exceeded only in January and December, last. 






JUNE BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 215 Cites 


HE detailed report of building 
permit values for June, 
and 1935, and for May, 1936, as 
reported to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


follows: 
June, 
1935 
$849,650 


114,514 


June, 
1936 
O17 


New England 
Boston S776 
Bridgeport 
Brockton 
Burling 


25,063 
425 


10, 


000 
.7T00 


Cambridge 


Everett 
Fall 
Fitchburg 
Greenwich 
Hartford 
Haverhill 


Holyoke 


River... 


675 
Lawrence 500 
.760 
647 
Manchester ... 

Medford 

New Bedford... 

New Britain.. 

New Haven.... 

Newton 

Norwalk 

Portland, 

Providence 

Quincey, Mass.. 
Salem 
Somerville .... 
Sp’ field, 

Star 


.320 
930 
>,650 


3.514 


W pails 
West Hartford. 
Worcester 


=n9 


amie +6006 
Total - $4,596,764 

Middle Atlantic 
Manhattan 1.. 
Manhattan 2... 2 
20,108, 


$10,632,850 
306,815 
Itronx 600 
Bronx 2 423.61 
444.5 


284 


Brooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2.... 
Queens 1 

Queens 2...... 524.966 
Richmond sate 293, 


Richmond 2... 147,649 


Total N.Y.C.340,011,404 


$13 


{1) New work. Alterations. 


Albany 
Allentown .... 2,350 095 
216 ood 
913 


502 «= $286 


Altoona 
Atlantic 
Auburn 


670 
485 

ayonne 969 
Binghamton 
EPNGEMED 0:6: 5:03 0 
Camden 5.786 
Fast 497 
Kilizabeth és 25,353 


796 
669 
Orar 
Filmira 680 
Erie 3,903 

210 
5,460 

132 

127 
3,075 


3,835 


$1,2 


$18 


1936 


61 


May, 
1936 


619 


292 6 


JO15 


S44 


9,033 


625 


3,049 


584 


$15 
646 


022 


2.099 


76.048 


LTOO 


40 


216 
931 


157 


June, June, 
1936 
$15,060 


208,286 


Mid. Atlantic 
(Cont.) 
Brunswick 
Rochelle. . 
Niagara Falls. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
eee ogee 
Reading ...... 
Rochester .... 1, 
Schenects 1dy 
Scranton 


New 
New 


200,047 
38,925 
31,404 
73.040 

190,030 


Watertown 
White Plains.. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport .. 
Wilmington ... 
Yonkers 

York 


South 


Asheville ..... 


saltimore 
Charleston, 8.C. 
Charlotte = 
Coral Gables... 
Greensboro 
Greenville .... 
J ksonville, 
Lyn hburg 


209,105 
96,642 
331, 169 


76,683 
1.093.648 
1,317.537 

180,757 
270,184 
101,402 
19,415 
54.089 
97.685 
97,474 


Mi ‘ami 
Miami 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Savanna 
Tamrt 
Wash’ gton.D.C. 3,5 
Winston-Salem. 


Beach.. 


Total 


East Central 
$202,200 
Bay City 33.885 
Berwyn 42.847 
Pluefield 47,405 
Canton 60.775 
Chicago -. 2,021,131 
Cincinnati .... 3,414,740 
Clarksburg 
Meveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Fast St. 
Evanston 
Evansville .... 
Flint .. 
Tort Wayne... 
Gary 
Grand Rapids. . 
Green PBay.... 
Hammond 
Huntington 59.690 
Indianapolis 576.468 
Lansing 294.520 
i 23.460 
212.793 
208,995 
873,594 
24, 300 


666,400 
176.350 
5,26 
387.008 
167,100 
214,248 
530,442 
222,412 
100.787 
157.920 
144.597 
264.043 


Louis. 


Lonisville 


Mi lwé hikes 
Newark, 
Oak 
Teoria 
lontiac 
Quiney, 
Racine 
Rockford 
Saginaw 
South Bend.... 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Superior 

Terre Haute... 


Ohio. 


71.990 
99,824 
119,795 
101,930 
87,620 
41,901 
31,420 
104,892 


2.615 
S14 
997 

4.239 

2 820 
S47 

461 
46,284 


14,290 


Waukegan 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 


2()0, 105 
10,710 


Total $18,580,398 &8,117,23 


' $13.3 


406, 


May, 
1936 
$17,118 
122,584 
210,863 


3,109,810 


872,247 
28,000 
38,585 

195 

2.368 

211 
08 
53,4533 
2 450 
.758 
600 
3.966 
596 
1,205 


95,0038 
16.385 


374.999 


June, 
South Central = 1936 
Abilene y 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Leaumont 
Birmingham 
Chattanooga 
Dallas 


378,005 
96,687 


387,097 

1 44, 291 
Smith... 
ort Worth.... 
Galveston 
Houston 
Jackson 
Knoxville 5 
Little Rock... 
Memphis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Muskogee ..... 
Nashville 
New Orleans... 
Oklahema City 
Fort Arthur... 
San Angelo.... 
San Antonio... 
S 


1,455,052 


299 ‘960 
315,688 
418,605 


June, 
1935 


of 20.336 
,618, 062 


“89 616 
14,370 
119.660 
118,804 
178,268 
24.080 
13,327 


84,895,773 


West Central 
Cedar Rapids.. 
Davenport 
Des Moines... 
Dubuque 
Duluth 


$105,902 
74.023 
222,185 
19,715 
130,327 
30,664 
23.710 
320.900 
131.031 
448,975 
218,555 
33, 760 
621,926 
1,001,818 
136,900 
49,625 
108,670 


y, Kan. 

. City, Mo. 
Lineoln 

Minneapolis ... 
Omaha 

St. Joseph.... 


Sioux Falls 
Wichita 


$3,900,565 


Total 


Mountain 


179,062 
24,640 
48,700 

648,068 
38.668 


3,256 


Butte 
Colorado Sp'gs. 
Denver 

Great 

Ogden 4; 
Phoenix 
Pueblo 
Salt 


Tucson 


37,830 
379,234 


Lake City. 


(*) Not included in totals. 
Pacific 
Bakersfield 
Rherkeley 
Beverley Hills. 
Glendale 
Long Beach... 
Los Angeles... 
Oakland 
T’asadena 
Portland, 
Sacramento ... 
San Diego.... 
San Francisco. 
San J 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Stockton 
Tacoma 


,279,602 
138,550 
566,920 


Total $14,654,120 

Total U. $112,640,106 $5: 
New York City $40,011,404 
Outside N.Y.C.$72,628, 702 


$13, 
$39,596,123 


$148 808 


37, 27 


11. 000 


33 26, 160 
189, 
87.600 
609,895 
369.162 
56,197 
56. 440 


96°319 


$71, 


43.930 
51,173 
57,334 
11,707 


$997,913 


$57,485 
97,536 
214,150 
99,128 
115,765 
565,980 


201,995 
115,960 
100,632 
30,095 
.886,6438 
2,672,794 
076,671 


2,635,916 


May, 
1936 
$19,242 


13, 666 


402,700 
205,936 
48,834 
819,780 
40,112 
89,900 
560 
384,980 
19 
276,590 
98,609 
_ 30, = 


113,943 


, 254,482 


$191,575 


$13, 
$82.5 
$18,2 


$64, 


141,247 
360,200 
157,927 
828,090 
813, 390 


431.040 
302,816 
640,485 


.982,633 


216,420 
366,150 


162.68 


74 
112 946 
819,932 
510,596 
292,682 


217,914 
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EVERSING last month’s trend, 
bank clearings in the United 
States for June reached the 

highest level for that month in five 
years. The total in twenty-two 
leading cities was $26,148,000,000, a 
gain of 16.4 per cent over the $22- 
473,000,000 in May, and 16.8 per 
cent in excess of the $22,392,000,000 
in the comparative period of 1935. 
The leading factors in the rise 
were income tax payments and the 
accelerated spending due to the 
distribution of the soldiers’ bonus 
money. Higher commodity prices 
also helped swell the aggregate. 
The current total is the highest for 
the year to date, with the single 
exception of March, when the 
clearings stood at $26,610,000,000. 


New York Higher 


‘The turnover at New York City, 
strengthened by improvement in 
volume of transactions at the se- 
curities markets, was surpassed 
only by the total in March. For 
June, the aggregate was $17,325,- 
000,000, a gain of 15.5 per cent over 
the $15,002,000,000 in the corre- 


June, Per 


19386 Cent* 
UL: Si a ined $950 +14.3 
Philadelphia ....... 1546 + 8.6 
PROUD «65.15. 935-aha e013 142 +19.5 
Pittshureh i... 623s 586 +382.0 
Cleveland ......6.. 361 +23.9 
OC PCINGRER oi 6s coca: < 247 +254 
Baltimore ......... 5303 + 23.2 
Richmond ......... 147 +14.8 
POOR 6 ew. Ges Hare, g 212 +35.0 
New Orleans....... 129 +31.6 
OCU CAR 5.6 ee oes 0a 1.3854 +29.4 
PGE le sc terre soac's 472. 429.3 
i ee 392 +19.1 
Louisville ......... 132 + 20.0 
Minneapolis ....... 295 +20.4 
Kansas 0 |) a $so + 9.0 
i! rd 1385 +13.4 
LOU a ee 196 + 33.3 
San Francisco... ... 574 10.2 
Portland, Ore....... 118 10.3 
La or 143 19.2 
ORM nck raha sci $8,823 + 19.4 
New: Bork... 6c: ioke 17,325 15.5 
UOtAD AM. oe oid $26,148 +16.8 


{ Percentacwa ° ‘ 
) Percentage change from year preceding. 


JULY, 1936 





JUNE BANK CLEARINGS 
AT FIVE-YEAR PEAK 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


(000 omitted) 


Pt. 


1936 1935 Change 
WONG A pica was $1,005,692 SS95,6S8S0 12.3 
MAYS ss cans S9S,917 888,558 + 1.2 
POPU cre 5 950,425 S77,269 + 8.5 
March ..... 1,028,446 936,678 9.3 
February ... 959,348 868,545 +10.1 
January .. 972,770 907,278 + 7.2 

1935 1934 
December $962,866 SS69,271 +10.8 
November .. 926,672 739,907 +-25.2 
October .. 925,853 747,546 +25.8 





-_—— 





sponding week of last year, while 
the March figure was $18,472,000,- 
000. 

This table shows monthly bank 
clearings for 1936 and 1935, to- 
gether with the percentage charge: 


Monthly Bank Clearings 


(000,000 omitted) 
Per Cent 


1936 Change 





WMO nao os Wn ts $26,148 +16.8 
i oa, 5s cise 22,473 — 27 
PRRRICRDD fo aha oa oe 6s 24.711 22,809 + 8.3 
REO exis o-ne.0-6 26,610 24,354 + 9. 
February ..... 22.065 19,108 415.5 
January ....+. 25,292 23,590 + 7.2 
Lg) | aa eee $147,299 $155,356 + 8.8 


Turnover rose from 20,614,000 
shares in May to 21,428,000 in the 
June period on the New York 


JUNE BANK CLEARINGS, 1931 TO 1936 


(000,000 omitted) 














Stock Exchange, but remained 
under the 22,339,000 in the 1935 
comparative. Bond sales totalled 
$221,879,000, an increase of $19,- 
905,000 over the May figure. In 
June of 1935, bond sales aggre- 
gated $265,093,000. 

At outside centers, gains ap- 
peared in comparison with the 
totals of June in 1935. Boston rose 
14.3 per cent and at Pittsburgh the 
gain was 32.0 per cent. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Baltimore ad- 
vanced 28.9, 25.4 and 23.2 per cent, 
respectively. The Southern cities, 
New Orleans, Dallas and Atlanta, 
revealed gains of over 30 per cent 
in eachinstance. Chicago and De- 
troit also made a good showing. 
Of the three key cities on the 
Pacific Coast, the largest per- 
centage of gain appeared at Seattle, 
which rose 19.2 per cent. 


Daily Average Clearings 


Daily average clearings for June 
amounted to $1,005,692, a gain of 
12.3 per cent over the 1935 total, 
whereas last month, the increase 
was one of only 1.2 per cent. 














June, Per June, Per June, Per June, Per June, 
1935 Cent* 1934 Cent* 1933 Cent* 1932 Cent* 1931 
$831 4 37 $809 —10.7 $506 -12.7 $804 —52.9 $1,708 
1424 + 9.8 1,297 -+21.2 LOoTo — 1.6 1.087 —40.6 1,831 
119 + OS 118 + O4 112 + 1.8 110 —36.0 172 
444 4+ 3.3 430 +21.8 353 + 2.9 343 —41.5 586 
280, — 1.1 283 +35.4 209 —23.7 274 —40.8 463 
197 + 5.9 186 L V5.5 161 — 8.O 175) — 27.1 240 
246 + 5.6 233 + 36.3 171 —29.3 242 —28.0 B36 
128 + 58 121 +16.5 104. — 7.1 1120 —24.3 148 
7 + 7.5 146 + 24.8 117 2+ 7.3 109 —27.8 151 
9S ecares oS + 46.3 67 9.6 104 —42.5 181 
1,046 + 6.5 982 +10.6 SSS —10.3 990 —-44.8 1,795 
BOD $13.0 323 +O7.4 1935 a 1 My | S00 — 48.3 S80 
329 + 8.6 3805 +11.4 ate 1.0 267 —35.8 416 
110 +13.4 N7 + 19.8 S1 95 740 — 245 gs 
245 + 4.7 254 5.3 2AT 13.8 21 —23.7 292 
357 +15.2 310 + 19.7 259 — 6.S 278) —26.8 S80 
119 + 9.2 Log + 21.1 90 — 2.2 92 —38.3 149 
1470+ SO] 144 + 34.6 107 — 107 —2S8.7 150 
521 + 18.9 438 + 9.8 399 — 2.2 40S —31.9 aa 
107 + 16.8 92 + 26.0 7 — 27 7 60 41.4 128 
120) +20.0 100 + 17.6 S85 —14.1 99 —29.8 141 
S$7.390 + 7.8 S6,853 +14.9 S594 4.8 $6.267 —440.6 $10,544 
15,002 + 4.0 14,426 - SS 15,825 13.8 13,902 —46.7 26,000 
$22,392 + 5.2 $21,279 2:3 $21.789 S.0 $20.169 —44.9 $36,604 














STATISTICAL RECORD OF 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 








VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES Stocks of grain available in the United 


Returns to DUN & Brapstreetr, INC., of available wheat stocks held on June 27, 1956, States June 27, 1936, in bushels, were ag fol- 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the lows, with comparisons : 

, avo far tho nite ett. ) ’ he st tke Pr eor : ats » j " vite 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United (Last three 000 omitted) 
Ch Wheat Corn Oats Barley 

mdes “om ¢ : ~ - > 29 - 

wi 7, 1936 Lest Woek” 9,1935 Minneapolis 5,195 28 11,033 4, 
teat ; Big See suet edt ‘ Duluth - 2,609 266 6,663 1,352 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains 25,125,000 1,536,000 . 000 Sioux City, Iowa.... 10 15 300 2) 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains.........--- . 2,871,000 155,000 2,144,000 Milwaukee 619 101 388 1,170 
Canada .346,000 $533,000 9,000 Omaha and Council 


States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 


a ee : = : : Bluffs $39 3,573 
Total, United States and Canada..........--.eeeeee .342,000 .224,000 ( 000 Hutchinson 370 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall) 39,000,000 £200,000 37, 000 Lincoln, Neb 200 
> SK = Wichita Sees 491 
Total, American, United Kingdom and Afloat ¢ .342,000 7,424,000 257, 000 Kansas City 3.339 
St. Joseph 162 2 
{ Marseilles ) 3.659 1,$ 
Continent 4 Rotterdam & } (Broomhall) 2,100,000 300,000 3.000,000 aes 
Amsterdam | aes : : Indianapolis 163 
Total, American and European Supply 209,442,000 7,724,000 260,962,000 St Toule:. cs esx cos 
=e z : = Louisville 
Corn—United States and Canada.........ccccsccccece 748,000 840,000 860,000 Chattanooga 
Oats—United States and Canada..........ccccececees 38,824,000 363,000 38,929,000 Nashville .......... 
5 — ice : . New Orleans....... 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. “i three Galveston 
000 omitted) : Fort Worth, Tex.... 
Total U.S. Ose. Total Total RAMAG, TOT. 5/5. 6 boss 
UB. and Canada and imerican, America Me 
Week ending U.S. cast Pacific Total both Afloat U.K. and and 
of Rockies Coast U.S. Canada ‘oasts (Broomhall) Afloat Continent Furope 
Apr. 9,537 5,610 55,147 206,823 261,$ 45,900 307,870 2,700 310,570 Erie, Pa 
Apr. 47,73: 5,223 52,958 203, 255,§ 45,000 300,976 2,6 303,576 Cleveland 
Apr. 5,5 5,138 50,668 201, : 42,400 294,410 6 297, Mansfield 
RSS Oss ess 1: 4,604 47,75 94,422 7 40,400 : 7 : Dayton ... 
May 2....... 41,482 4,588 46,062 ¢ 235,315 41,700 Cincinnati 
May 38, 4,: 2,655 3 21 5 44,600 Buffalo eee 2, 966 1,5 
May 16 : 8 , 39,376 70,902 210, 43,000 Afloat ‘ 469 
may 23.....<:. Be,ees 3,893 é 15,005 2 43,600 ee 
May § 32.073 3,665 é 3 30, ¢ 3 42,800 ‘ Boston page eae 
June 6 29,892 =8, 3,23° 52,148 85,48 47,000 480 Providence, R, I.... 16 
June 1¢ 27,8 3,23 31, 8,026 179,097 41,900 220,997 New York 4 211 
June 20....... 26,66 3,026 29,687 4,878 174,556 10,200 214.766 40 
June ¢ 2t i s 27,996 346 168,342 39,000 207,342 2,100 209,442 


a 


torececer 


Philadelphia 
Faltimore oe 6 
Newport News...... wees eraeie 
. Norfolk O sane 
Corn Exports Grain Movement Penge 

Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- June : 936 25,125 7,743 31,394 9,578 
ern lake and river points for the week and June 20, 1936 26,661 6,903 31,329 10,033 
Corn exports in bushels from leading United season compare as follows (000 omitted) : June 29, 8,860 8,399 5,169 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Week bbls. bus. bus. 
 —— ane - Canadian Grain Stocks 

Apr. 1,000 10,000 June 20, 1936..... 38 3.78 Oe 


June 13, 1936..... 365 3.992 The avails > opal = oe eee . 
19.000 cae ) 30 ‘06 44 6'617 , “ rhe available grain stocks in Canada June 








(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


States and Canadian ports compare as follows : 


Week ending 1936 1935 


Apr. 18 6,000 June 29, 1935..... 318 P 253 2,884 85 27, 1936, follow, with comparisons: 


11,000 Season, July 1, 1985, to June 27, 19386— (Last three 000 omitted) 
a7 < 


nee = Flour, bbls... 18.962 Corn, bus.... If W her C Oats ‘le 
May 5,000 Wheat, bus... 349,704 Oats, bus.... 1 heat =Corn Oats Barley 


aw 5 N ef 724 366 895 
May $ 53,000 Season, July 1, 1934, to June 29, 1935 “dt - 02 tees 666 95 
May 16 3.000 Flour, bbls... 18,180 Corn, bus.. ¢ Churc ni 
May 22 1,000 Wheat, bus... 251,376 Onts, ues... Ga; Country Elevators... 41,906 
Int. Term. Elevators, 1,694 
Cereal Exports by Ports Int, Private & Mfg. 
- Elevators - 95,968 
June 13......... *30,000 2,000 (By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) Ft. William and It. 
June 20... *283,000 2,000 Exports of cereals from leading ports in the ae 
June 27 *157,000 ee United States and Canada for the week ending Canadian Afloat..... 
June 27, 1936, were as follows: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
. From barrels bushels bushels : 
Argentine corn. New York 66,740 106,000 ain Prince Rupert 
Albany, N. Y 112,000 *157,000 Bonded grain in the 
Philadelphia United States..... 16,003 pewter 
Baltimore Other Canadian SOOT ssw 519 
Wheat and Flour Exports Roston aoe : oe ass 
Norfolk ... 1,000 ze ca = = 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) New Orleans 1,000 June 27, 1936 o<ee See 
Galveston 1,000 June 20, 1936 44,875 woee 7,858 9 


20, 35 94,775 sce (6,580 5.08 


May & *77,000 2.000 
June } Sf ,000 1.000 


Victoria 


July 1 to date.... 637,000 28,000 697.000 Vancouver 


The quantity of wheat (including flour as : ‘ 
wheat) exported from leading United States Total, Atlantic.... 69,740 218,000 1 June 
‘ " : revious week 56,000 28: , gn ‘ 
and Canadian ports for the week and season Previous week.... " ry : The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
I follows, in bushels : San Francisco 542 and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 

y, © _ be ° , . 1 hi ul 
1936 1935 1934 erg mah "19 New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
tal & 9=es . orn _ ah ‘ s te J 
3,288,063 314,73 426,419 - - -- Board of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
‘ aap ae Fig i te : Total, Pacific 5,955 ease are telegraphed to Dun & BrapsTREET, Inc. 
Jessie = : ’ * Previous week.... : : oe 
2,934,989 2,364,678 2,8 y : by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
3,308,796 2,986,899 « 07 Total, U. S....... 5,695 218,000 Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 
é 748.176 87.8! Previous week.... 19,505 156.000 


289,049 3,934,310 eer 917 ey 

aes. 4s4an Ga $01,000 Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 

aeevere : acoee 3, ued ~ se 203,093 »~ > ON 
: re 3,3 Pt. William Ree eae 61,000 = ~~, , ~~ ‘ 
‘336 Total, Canada..... 32,000 3,582,09% Portland, re 1,741,000 1,741,000 
Previous week.... $3,000 4,633,51F Tacoma, W: 578.000 652,000 
Grand total 107.695 3.800.093 _ Seattle, Wash 552,000 633,000 
. Previous week.... 112,302 4,789,515 s eee SEER ae p= - 

1 to date.186,399,949 5,329 203,9 3 Argentine corn. Tot: 2,871,000 3,026,000 
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tom to woe: 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 


ah ah de pr. ae 
June, a ? 'i’ge May, Ch’ye a * be ph of rw P es 
ae L936 . Ct. 1936 P. Ct. Newsprint, U. 'S. & Can- 
Rank ea . . ada (tons) 
17,325,434 5,002, L 15.i ,452.913+ 19.§ Oul-burners (no. ) » : 
Paints & var., sales ($ 989,663 36,160,067 
meni 7 1 Petroleum, crude, 
Bank PG U. . 3 ‘ : 60 o1, oat + 3 33,224,754 12.¢ to-stills (bbls.) 90,637, 412,000 
Bond sales, Munic. 264,075 ,303,384-+ 62.9 |} "35 1,070+ 25.3 Pneumatic casings é ; ; 
Bond sales, N. Y. © Range boilers (no.) 
Exchange ($) 58,635,000 99,806,000 41.3 50,616,0004- 15. Rubber, cr., cons. (tons) 
Bond sales, N. Y. Stoc Steel barrels........... 
Exchange ($) 221,879,500 265,093,200 3.3 201,974,000 9.9 Steel sheets, ship. (short 
Corporate issues t ($).. 547,615,616 358,513,150+ 52.7 192,451,692 + 184.; 
Failures, number f 773 944 4 832 7.3 Snuilph. acid, cons. (tons) 
Failures, liabilities ¢ ($) { 3.78% 2,918,152 29.0 15,375,138 40.8 Waste paper (consump.). 
Stock sales, N. Y. Curb (tons) 
Exchange (shares). 2 ; 3.9 4,683,437 2.7 Wool consump. 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock basis (Ibs.).. 
Exchange (shares).. : 4.1 20,614,6904 3.9 


Ch’ ge Apr., Ch’ge 
Automobile financing, re- ideo oe as STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 
~ tail (8) an 176,315,538: 7,820,587-+- 63.5 172,981,891 + 1.9 June, June, Ch’ ae Vay, Ch’ ae 
1936 1935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. 
35,409 $2,018 15.7 40,066 11.6 


2,539 5,666 3+- 3.¢ 3,226,705 


5,600,000 36,900,000 ye 25, 000 








Auto, 

sale (8 Is 665,416 132,074,0038+ 36.8 189,480,701 +.7 +1, aime 
Fire ieoane ($) "479.380 21.288.205-- 1.1 25,786,835 16.7 Silk, raw (bales) 
Foreign Trade, E lin, world’s visible sup- ae : SA Waa “<< 

— eet tas. ' ply (long tons) 14,260 14,275 a 1 5,967 ar 
Foreign T cl nae U. Zine (tons) 85,003 112.909— 24.7 81.7104 4.0 

Mdse, Imports ($) . 91,110,000 .5383,000-+- 12.1 202,789,000 May, May, Ch’ge Ap res Ch’ge 
Life insurance, sales, (3) 53,410,000 7% 88,000 + 3,945,000 + . 1936 1935 P.. Ct. 936 P. Ct. 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 320,966,498 27! 973 4 .8 313,409,628+ 2. Cement (bbls.) 20,435,000 21,991,000-- 7.1 20,571,000 0.7 
Ry. earnings net oper. = tans: Ly Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 

income ($) $1,842,147 39,598,511+ 5. 547,644-+4 5 stocks (tons) 26,571,000 34,881,000 23.8 25,418,000 

, : ; 395,418  2,790,706— 39.: 586,38 
*'Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. + Journal of Commerce. perl bay agg 5g Bac 699,418 2,790,706 . 1,586, 

In mfg. plants....... 090,077 974,754-+4 8 1,190, 

In warehouses........ 5 y 3,8 99——- 20. 6,020,526 
Gasoline at ref. (bbls.). y 34,75 - 22.5 44.361, 
PRODUCTION Lead, refined (tons).... 9,405 3, - a 220,991 

Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (tons) 32, } O84+ 15.6 102,867 

June, Jame, Ch’ge May, Ch’ ae Oil-burners (no.)....... 18,794 3,966+ 34.6 16,9014 

1936 P. Ot. 1936 P. Ct. Petroleum, crude, excl. 

298,240, 9.9 268,560,000 0.08 


suildin 215 cities) ($) 2,640,106 52,6 94+-113.9 82.5 510.5 96-4 BE ; Calif. (bbls.).. ,650,000 2 
Building? (120 cities) ($) 95,662,000 2,686,000+ 124.1 6 ’ + 42.6 Forceays ne a 710 11.2 8.962 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 3.958.000 5,642,000 8 a7 13.5 5p Lee pacer aan 30765 265 9 034. 7 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 29,415,000 30,117,000 a 2 : + 3. Pneumatic casings eee RES 
Pig iron (tons) 2.586.240 1,552)! 36.6 -401— 2.3 ADRe. Onn eo. — 
Steel ingot (tons) 3 984.845 < 664-4. +4 ry 6. 1: Se on hand & afloat Ee 56.98 
Zine (tons) 44.947 7 44, 905 a. OF __ to U. S. (long tons). , 
Steel barrels 
May, ] Yh’ge Apr., Ch’ ae Steel sheets (sh. tons).. 
1936 Of. 1936 P. Sulphuric acid (tons)... 
Waste paper (tons)..... 
§ April oa jeiuieaaiiia months. 


042,000 165,459,0004- 21.5 192,629,0004 4. 








dwt 
> 
oO 


Automobile (cars and 
trucks 502.775 
loots and shoes (pairs). 29, : 3 .148— 9 32,687,601 
Babbitt metal (lbs.)... 2,312,436 ,T19-+ 25. 41 3,97T9— 4. 

Cement (bbls. ) 8, i 1 39 519, 1 98.6 

Coke (tons) 31837.323  2850,236-4+ 34. '554,617-+ 8. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
Const, contr. awarde 5 3 j 
“(37 States) a. 216,070,700 126,75 }- 5 234,631,600 f May 31,1936 May 31,1935 Apr. 30, 1936 
Cotton mill spin. hours* at 604 3,095,335+ 13. 7,320,181 Money in circul., U. S. ($). 5,9F 98, 75$ 5,539,536,286  5,885,516,595 
Hlectricity, k. a A 9,085,000 8,022,000+ 18.5 8,898,000 + Population 27,857, 127,110,000 127,794,000 
000 37,583,000 + -6 39,902,000 +4 5. Per capita ($ £6.56 43.58 46.05 
a. ; J. S. ($) 16,940,913,644 14,811,767,191 16,740,043,355 








Glas, pl. pol. (sq.ft.).. 9.192.000 (582,000 4 i 9,455. : : Gen. stock money. U. 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.).... i 4 2.4 912.639 2.8 June 30, 1936 J > 30, 1935 May 31, 1936 
Lead, refined (tons).... s : 84+ 11: 38.07: st § . foal 2 ss Pe Aas ee) pe a ERM 
Malleable castings (tons) 5027 34.7294 29. 50/954 Debt. gross, U. S. ($)..-- 33,778,543,494 28,700,892,625 31,636,443,116 
a U. S. & Can- United States: June, 1936 June, 1935 May, 1936 
ada (tons) F s xe 69 7E . or 
Danerbos Receipts, ordinary ($)... 529,215,153 3,78 256,116,611 
So omg (tons) bbls Expenditures, ord. ($)... 2 O91 589,340 ; 602,42 273,471,396 
eum, crude (bbls.) Expenditures, emerg, ($). 255,515,022 425,017,610 291, 1224984 


Pneumatic casings 4, 
Range boilers (no.) 10.35% s1,81F i 5,7 f 

Steel barrels 5,938 551,882+ 29. 21,322— 5 

Steel castings, ‘commer- a MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 

Steel sheets (short tons) f EMPLOYMENT—PAY ROLLS—PRODUCTION 


Sulphuric acid (tons). 992.1995 — 

Tobaeco and products (1923-1925 100) 
Cigarettes, small*. . 2.024.857 11,708,756 +4 . ‘ t May, Apr., Mar., 
Cigars, large 9,369,234 407,731,360+ 2.9 411,605,582+ 1. 1986 1936 1936 
Tobacco and snuff Employment (Factory) (BLS) 85. 6 85. 84.1 
(bs. ) 28,100,281 30,602,884 2 29,253.57 ~ oe Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 79.2 77.9 76.3 
Production, Ind. (FRB) adj. 101, 0 100.0 93.0 


Three eyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. *. W. Dodge Corp. 
PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (WHOLESALE 


> wee 








shoe 


cial (tons) 


“21D 


Same 
Base July 1, June 1, May 1, month 
Year 1936 1936 1936 1935 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION DUN’S . ....$178.240 $172.186 $173.485 $171.046 

BRADSTREET'S ---. $9.8538 39.7374 $9.8191 $9. 8416 
June, June, Ch’ ac May, Ch’ ae U.S. Bureau of Labor ¢. 1926 Re hee 78 ; 79.7 80.5 

es 1936 1935 P.. Gt: 1936 PB. Gt. Annalist ¢ 1913 21.4 20.4 23 

Silk consumption (bales) 31,437 33,728 6.8 32.087 20 Canada (Dom. Bureau) ¢t... 1926 7 

teel shipments (tons) . 886,065 53.3 984,097— 10.0 eens 

Tin, deliveries U. 8. May, Apr., Var., month 

ui sage Bee 7.795 315-+- 68.9 5,235-+ 48.! 936 936 1936 1935 

inc, = oe ‘ ; ° ‘ 2 ‘ 

nan 41,654 U. K. (Board of Trade).... 1930 91.5 91.5 91.7 88 

U. K. (Economist) 913 96. 97. 97. 94.3 

U. K. (Statist) i. 1s 0 2 00. 3 100.2 

Anthracite, ship. (tons) ‘ 5 4.346.863— ‘ ates France (Stat. ¢ d Z 376 340 

Babbitt met., sales (Ibs.) 1.892.773 — 1,401,101-+ 35. 1865,182 f Germany (Official) 

Carloading (cars) 2'904.300 2'589.600-- 12.2 2787.6 ‘s Belgium 

Cement, ship. (bbls.)... ,121,000 7,428,000+ 49.7 9,089, 22. Denmark 

Coal, anth. and bit., ind. Norway 

c ie (tons) 26,147, 06 22.606,000+4- 15. 26,963,000 { cones 

otton cons. (bales).... 198 470,412+ 12.8 576,672 8. Lemeayy Pe : ; 

Gasoline cons. (bbls.). 2. 39. 39 000-4 4 3 825'000 : > Japan (Oriental Economist). 

Meer re fined (tons)... ‘ 3° 495 : Boe 10/457 China (Shanghai) ; 

-astings (tons) 2 f ¢ Average over previous month. 











Way. May, 
1936 1935 


JULY, 1936 





BEST MONTH OF YEAR FOR 
COTTON GOODS SALES 


of the year to date in cotton 

goods markets. Sales of coarse 
yarn gray goods and many types of 
combed goods ran into the millions 
of yards and were estimated to 
have been equivalent to 150 per 
cent of production. Many mills 
sold up their production for 
months ahead at rising prices. 

Print cloths, wide goods and 
narrow sheetings advanced 1c. to 
4c. a yard during the month and 
similar advances were recorded on 
combed goods. Drills, osnaburgs, 
tobacco cloths, twills and special- 
ties sold in the largest volume in 
months. Cotton ducks were in 
brisk demand at advanced prices. 

Cotton yarn prices enjoyed an 
active four weeks’ period during 
which prices advanced on an aver- 
age of 144c. a pound. Most yarn 
mills had sold up their production 
for several months ahead at the 
close of the month. Advances were 
also made on mercerized yarns. 
Yarns requiring long staple cotton 
scored the sharpest advances due 
to the fact that the prices on 
14-inch cotton soared in all spot 
centers to the highest levels in 
many years. 

Toward the end of the month the 
acute shortage of cotton was re- 
lieved somewhat when the Govern- 
ment announced its intention of 
selling 1,000,000 bales out of its 
holdings. These offerings, how- 
ever, included only a small amount 
of the longer staples of which mills 
are in direct need. 


J UNE was the most active month 


Mill Orders Increased 


Indications are that the present 
rate of activity in cotton mills will 
be maintained through the Summer 
months and very possibly into Sep- 
tember and October. Mills are 
resting on a comfortable backlog 
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by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


of large orders for print cloths, 
sheetings and various types of gray 
goods as well as on contracts for 
specialties and fancy fabrics. 
There seems little likelihood of 
any recession in prices as cotton 
continues to advance and world 
consumption of the fiber is con- 
stantly rising. 

Advances of unfinished cottons 
were reflected in the finished goods 
markets. Percales were advanced 
by leading makers 214 per cent, or 
an average of ™%c. a yard, as sales 
continued to increase. Denims 
were marked up to 13c. a yard on 
the 2.20 cloth by volume producers. 
Woven tickings were raised on an 
average of 14c. a yard. 

The close of the Spring-Summer 
season in wash goods was marked 
by the orderly clearance of light 
stocks at strong prices. Con- 
verters, meanwhile, began to pre- 
pare new lin:s for Fall on which 
initial orders were satisfactory. 
Cretonnes, due to sharp compe- 
tition, failed to advance and for 
the most part prices were on the 
low side. 


Finished Goods Higher 


Demand for wool and part-wool 
blankets expanded and prices were 
noticeably stronger. Mills opened 
new bedspread lines for the Fall 
season and booked considerable 
business. Men’s clothing cottons 
sold in large volume at firm prices. 
Chambrays and coverts were lifted 
to a basis of 9c. to 9™%c. for the 3.90- 
yard fine yarn cloth. 

Wide sheetings, sheets and 
pillowcases were advanced on an 
average of 5 per cent by the short- 
ening of discounts. Candlewick 
bedspreads were up about 10c. 
Bleached broadcloths showed ad- 
vances of 3¥4g¢c. a yard. Patchwork 
quilts were higher. 


Higher cotton and yarn prices 
were also mirrored in knit goods 
markets. At least four of the 
manufacturers of men’s cotton rib- 
bed underwear lifted quotations, 
Anticipating the advances, many 
jobbers and chain stores covered 
their requirements for the next few 
months with the result that many 
knitters succeeded in selling up 
their output for months ahead. 


Rayon Quotations Raised 


Rayon producers during the 
month raised prices lc. to 3c. a 
pound on the heavier denier weav- 
ing and knitting yarns. Some of 
the larger producers reported that 
June shipments were in excess of 
production, reducing their reserve 
stocks still further. 

The fact that one large plant, 
camaged by the floods of last 
March, is not yet back at capacity 
production, is reducing the amount 
of yarn available by 1,000,000 
pounds a month. 

The heavy demand for weaving 
yarns was noted throughout the 
market and was not limited to vis- 
cose alone. Expansion in acetate 
yarn sales has started earlier than 
usual this year and some producers 
are shipping all they can make. 
Producers have already booked 
considerable business for Septem- 
ber delivery. A survey of Fall 
fabric lines which are being 
sampled by cutters indicates that 
if the dress trade does any real 
business the demand for yarns will 
continue at high levels. 

Greige goods markets were more 
active in June as converters pul- 
chased a variety of fabrics. The 
revival of interest in granularf 
weaves was decidedly encouraging 
to millmen. The very severe cul 
tailment by dress goods mills is en- 
abling them to meet the beginning 
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of Fall activity in a strong statis- 
tical position. 

Cuprammonium yarns are to be 
found in more Fall fabrics than 
ever before. Many of these fabrics 
cre priced to retail at $1 a yard and 
should run into considerable vol- 
ume. The demand for viscose tub- 
ing has not been holding up as well 
as expected, due largely to the fact 
that it was polo shirts and not 
underwear which had been ac- 
counting for the heavy sales. 


Hosiery Prices Lowered 


Domestic producers of staple 
fiber are reported sold up through 
September. Although books were 
opened late, heavy demand from 
spinners speedily absorbed produc- 
tion for the month. Spun rayon 
challis are expected to run into 
considerable volume for Fall, ac- 
counting for much staple pound- 
age. Higher priced fabrics of spun 
rayon origin are also receiving a 
good reception from cutters. 

Deliveries of raw silk to domes- 
tic mills in June totalled 31,437 
bales, as against 32,087 bales in the 
previous month. Stocks in Amer- 
ican warehouses on July 1 totalled 
35,409 bales, as against 40,066 bales 
at the end of the previous month. 
Imports during June amounted to 
28,780 bales. 

Despite the favorable statistical 
position of the hosiery industry, a 


Mon. 
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number of makers of full-fashioned 
hosiery reduced prices during the 
month. During the first five 
months of the year hosiery ship- 
ments showed a 4 per cent increase 
over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Meanwhile, 
manufacturers here continued to 
feel the pinch of Japanese compe- 
tition and made representations to 
the Washington administration. 
Business in outerwear during the 
month was quite satisfactory. 
Sales of swim-suits were heavy and 
many mills did a good business on 
sweaters. 


Woolen Sales Slower 


Wool markets were fairly active 
in June. At the end of the month, 
stocks in Boston lofts and ware- 
houses were less than normal. Con- 
sumption of the raw material ex- 
panded slightly during the month. 
Tops and yarns prices were steady, 
although business was not as good 
as expected. Piece goods markets 
for the most part were in a seasonal 
lull, although sales of women’s 
wear fabrics were much larger than 
in the previous month. 

At the end of the month unfilled 
orders were estimated at about 
38,000,000 linear yards, divided as 
follows: 27,000,000 men’s wear; 
10,000,000 women’s wear and 1,000,- 
000 yards of automobile cloths. 
Clothing sales in June were much 
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larger than in May and April, the 
increase being attributed to the 
fact that weather was more season- 
able and also to the fact that the 
Government distributed large sums 
in bonus money. 

Men’s wear mills will begin to 
show lines for the Fall season in 
July and indications are that sub- 
stantial business will be booked. 
Garment manufacturers opened 
lines of women’s coats and suits for 
Fall in the middle of June and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a large number 
of orders. 


Carpet Outlook Good 


Opening of floor coverings lines 
for the Fall season was marked by 
the introduction of a new axmin- 
ster by a leading mill at prices that 
averaged $2 per rug below the gen- 
eral market. Otherwise, prices on 
carpets and rugs showed no change 
from the previous season. The 
lines were opened simultaneously 
in New York and Chicago. A large 
number of buyers were in attend- 
ance at the openings and made fair 
purchases. Prices are expected to 
advance as the season gets under 
way, due to the fact that carpet 
wool quotations continue to move 
upward. Business on carpets, rugs 
and linoleums during the Fall sea- 
son is expected to show increases 
of 10 to 15 per cent over last year. 
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Wed. Thurs. Fri Sat. Mon. Tues 
June17  June18 June 19 June20 June 22 June 23 
12:10. 12.12 12:82 12:42 12:52 12.40 
11.98 12.00 12.28 12.32 12.41 12.28 
12.16 12.20 12.48 12.52 12.62 12.49 
11.85 11.85 12.00 12.20 12.80 12.55 
11.75 11.90 12.15 12.20 12.30 12.20 
12.10 12.15 12.25 12.85 12.50 12.35 
12.88 12.45 12.54 12.68 12.74 12.59 
11.85 11.85 12.10 12.20 12.25 12.10 
72 412.75 1208 22.47 12:26 22.34 
11.51 11.52 11.75 11.84 11.94 11.81 
11.51 11.52 11.75 11.84 11.94 11.81 





June 9 June 10 June ll June12 June13 June 15 
11.90 11.80 11.87 11.88 11.89 11.89 
11.79 11.79 11.79 11.80 11.80 11.79 
11.94 11.94 11.99 12.00 12.00 12.00 
11.65 11.65 11.70 11.70 11.70 11.70 
11.65 11.65 11.70 11.70 11.70 11.70 
12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
12.14 12.134 1219 12.20 12.20 12.49 
11.65 11.65 11.70 11.70 11.70 11.70 
11.59 11.59 11.64 11.65 11.65 11.65 
41:26 11.26 11.31 1832 11:32 1:32 
11.26 11.26 11.31 11.82 11.82 11.32 
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Thurs. 


Fri 
June 26 









Sat. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


June 24 June 25 June 27 June29 June 30 
12.27 12.385 12.50 12.55 12.55 12.49 
12.16 12.26 12.43 12.49 12.39 12.33 
12.36 12.48 12.538 12.57 12.46 12.36 
12.05 12.15 12.25 12.30 12.15 12.05 
12.05 12.25 12.45 12.50 12.40 12.35 
12.20 12.30 12.40 12.40 12.30 12.20 
12.59 12.68 12.78 12.82 12.71 12.61 
12.00 12.10 12.20 12.24 12.14 12.04 
12.01 12.08 12.18 12.22 12.11 12.01 
11.68 11.78 11.88 11.92 11.81 11.71 
11.68 11.78 11.88 11.92 11.81 11.71 







INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


RADUAL relaxation of the 
strain in the international 
money markets took place 
during June, largely because of 
continued assurances by the new 
French Government that no de- 
valuation of the franc is intended 
or desired. By this and other 
means the heavy pressure on the 
franc and other gold currencies 
was relieved to a degree, and the 
large movements of gold from 
France to other countries were 
diminished and finally halted. 
There is no doubt that another 
of the periodic “currency crises” 
was overcome during the month. 
No surprise would have been 
caused anywhere if the French 
Government had adopted exchange 
restrictions of a kind that usually 
foreshadow currency devaluation. 
Some tentative approaches ac- 
tually were made toward that end 
through the enactment of laws 
whereunder French citizens can be 
made to declare their holdings of 
gold, cash and securities in other 
markets, and through laws against 


GOLD RESERVES OF 
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the propagation of false rumors 
regarding financial affairs. These 
measures sufficed to check the vast 
flow of capital from Paris to New 
York and London. 

It was recognized, however, that 
such steps are mere palliatives 
which fail to solve the essential 
problem. Because of still other 
actions by the French Govern- 
ment, eventual devaluation of the 
franc now is regarded as all but 
certain in informed financial cir- 
cles. 


Franc Devaluation Foreseen 


Leon Blum, the Socialist Pre- 
mier of France, took office on June 
4 after extensive preparations, and 
the program of the “Left Front,” 
which supports the regime, was 
revealed in successive declarations 
of policy. It also was disclosed 
in the steps taken to meet the dan- 
gerous “fold-arms” strike situ- 
tion, which involved the entire 
country for a while. 

More than 1,000,000 workers in 
various French industries engaged 
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in passive strikes as a means of 
objecting to the stern deflationary 
methods pursued by previous 
French Cabinets, in order to pre. 
vent devaluation of the currency. 
The industrial life of France was 
paralyzed for a time, and Premier 
Blum acted speedily. 

He promised the workers a forty- 
hour week, paid vacations and col- 
lective labor contracts. Bills for 
such changes were rapidly intro- 
duced in the new Chamber of 
Deputies and voted by large ma- 
jorities. France thus started 
abruptly on a road away from de- 
flation and toward higher costs and 
prices. Since French price levels 
already were above those of the 
rest of the world, critics of the 
Blum regime served ample notice 
in the Chamber debates that they 
believed the new road to lead in- 
evitably to devaluation. 

The declaration of financial pol- 
icy, made by Finance Minister 
Vincent Auriol on June 19, was 
reassuring in a sense, since it was 
made clear that the currency will 
not be devalued voluntarily and no 
attempt made to nationalize 
French banks or enact a capital 
levy. M. Auriol indicated, how- 
ever, that vast deficits occurred in 
recent years and that a further 
deficit would be faced this year. 

He introduced bills providing 
for an increase of 10,000,000,000 
francs in the short-term borrowing 
power, raising the limit to 31,000, 
000,000 francs. The Cabinet also 
was empowered to “modify and 
complete the laws, statutes and 
government of the Bank of France, 
in order to assure its management 
in the interests of the nation.” 

Early in June, Jean Tannery 
was “promoted” from his post 4 
Governor of the Bank of France, 
and that institution placed under 
the Acting Governorship of Emile 
Labeyrie, an adherent of the Left 
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Front. On June 23 the intention 
of moving away from rigid ad- 
herence to traditional banking 
policies was emphasized by reduc- 
tion of the French bank rate to 
5 per cent from 6 per cent, and on 
June 25 another reduction was 
made to 4 per cent. 

The country was promised a sort 
of modified “New Deal” program 
of public works, to be financed 
through issuance of small denomi- 
nation bonds, redeemable at face 
value at all times. Finally, it was 
estimated that 60,000,000,000 francs 
have been hoarded in France or 
sent abroad in recent years, and M. 
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England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
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Auriol promised that every means 
will be employed to bring such 
funds out of hoards and back to 
circulation so that they can con- 
tribute to economic recovery. 

By these means the outward 
fiow of capital funds from France 
was halted and relative stability 
achieved in the international 
money markets. The franc ad- 
vanced slowly from the gold ex- 
port point, and the triangular 
movement from Paris to New York 
to London also ceased. 





further large gold receipts in New 
York during June. The shipments 
represented engagements made be- 
fore the measures could be made 
effective. Aggregate gold imports 
of the United States for the month 
were $214,591,000, of which $160,- 
588,000 came from France. 

The extent to which other gold 
bloc countries were involved is 
shown by receipts of $29,100,000 
from Holland. Owing to the im- 
ports and the smaller accretions 
from American production, United 
States monetary gold stocks in- 





Indicative of the capital move- 
ment from France, which was 














creased to more than $10,600,000,- 


ended by Premier Blum, were 000. 
a ( , j ) A Attisc[ T 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
DURING JUNE, 1936 
Mon Tues Wed Thurs Fri. Sat Mon. Tue Wed Thur ri Mor . 
June1 June2 June 3 June 4 June5 June6 June8 June9 June 10 June ll June 12 June 15 
4.99% 4.99 it 5.02 §.015%% 5.01% 5.015% 4.99% 5.01% 5.01 %% 5.024, 5.027% 5.03 
4.99% 9938 5.02 5.01% 5.0144 5.0156 4.99% 5.01 x5 5.01% 5.02% 5.027% 5.03 
6.58 ; 6.58% 6.581% 6.58% 6.58%, 6.60% 6.58 6.58% 6.58%! 6.58 6.58 
6.58 ; 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 6.58%, 6.60% 6.58 6.5845 6.58 vs 6.58 7 6.58; 
40.24 40.24 40.25 40.26 40.25 40.30 40.24 40.25 40.24 40.25 40.26! 
40.26 40.26 40.27 40.28 40.27 40.32 40.26 40.27 40.26 40.27 40.28! 
16.91% 16.90% 16.90 16.8914 16.92 16.93! 16.90% 16.90%, 16.90% 16.91 16.9142 
16.92 16.90% 16.90 16.90 5.92 16.94 16.91 16.90%, 16.9014 16.91% 16.92 
67.53 67.53 67.53 67.52 7 67.61 67.54 67.56 67.54 67.56 67.58 
67.57 67.57 67.57 67.56 67.65 67.58 67.60 67.58 67.60 67.62 
4.13% 4.135% 4.13% 4.13% 4.14% 4.13% 4.13% 4.13% 4.13% 4.13% 
4.14 4.13% 4.1342 4.13} 4.1412 4.13% 4.13%, 4.1342 4.13% 4.1342 
32.31 32.30! 32.3014 32.28! 2.30! 32.42} 32.3242 32.3542 32.34 32.3142 32.31 
32.31% 32.31 32.31 32.29 32.31 32.43 32.33 32.36 32.3444 32.32 32.3114 
7.86% 7.86% 7.87% 7.87% 7.87% 7.85% 7.86% 7.86% 7.8744 7.87% 7.87% 
7.86) 7.87 7.88 7.88 7.88 7.86 7.87 7.87 7.872 7.88 7.88 
13.64 13.6312 13.63% 13.63% 13.63% 13.67 13.63% 13.6342 13.63'2 13.63% 13.63% 
13.65 13.64% 13.64% 13.64! 13.64% 13.68 13.6444 13.6442 13.64% 13.64% 13.6412 
4.56 4.57 4.58 4.58 4.58 4.57 4.58 4.58 4.5842 4.58%4 4.59 
4.56 4.57 4.58 4.58 4.58 4.57 4.58 4.58 4.5842 4.5812 4.59 
22.30 22.31 22.40 22.3814 22.37 22.38 22.31 22.38 22.38 22.41 22.44 22.47! 
22.31 22.32 22.41 22.391 22.38 22.39 22.32 22.39 22.39 22.42 22.45 22.48 '2 
25.7514 25.77 25.8714 25.86 25.84 25.8542 25.77 25.82 25.8512 25.89 25.92 25.96 
25.76% 25.78 25.8814 25.87 25.85 25.8642 25.78 25.83 25.8642 25.90 25.93 25.97 
25.09% 25.11 25.21% 25.20 25.18 25.1914 25.11 25.19 25.1914 25.23 25.26 25.30 
25.10! 25.12 25.22% 25.21 25.19 25.201 25.12 25.20 25.2012 25.24 25.27 25.31 
93 .93 .93 .93 93% 9344 .93 9314 9344 93% 931% 923% 
93% 93% -93%4 93% 93% 931% 93%4 9312 9312 933% 9335 93% 
3.99% 3.99% 4.01% 401 4.00% 4.00% 3.99% 400% 4.01 4.015; 4.02 4.025 
3.99% 3.99% 4.0156 4.01% 4.01 4.01 3.99% 4.0145 4.0114 4.01% 4.0244 4.027% 
99.79 99.70 99.69 99.56 99.66 99.69 99.69 99.75 $9.80 99.81 99.78 99.84 
32.30 32.30 32.30 33.45 32.43 32.43 33.43 33.43 33.45 33.45 33.50 33.55 
8.61 8.61 8.61 8.61 8.6114 8.6114 8.61% 8.61 8.61 8.61 8.61 8.61 
5.17 §.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 
27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 
48.75 48.75 49.25 50.00 50.25 50.25 50.25 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.50 
Tues. Wed Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs Fri Sat. Mon Tues 
June 16 June17 June18 June19 June 20 June 22 June 23 June 24 June 25 June 26 June 27 June 29 June 30 
5.04 5.02% 5.03 5.02% 5.01% 5.0123 5.02% 5.024, 5.02 5.01% 5.03% 5.02! 5.015: 
5.04 5.02% 5.03 5.02% 5.01% 5.0138 5.0244 5.024 5.02 5.0173 5.0314 5.02! 5.0155 
6.58% 6.583% 6.58% 6.58% 6.591 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.60 6.62* 6.634 6.634 6.63 4s 
6.585, 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 6.59% 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.60% 662% 663% 6.63 6.635 
40.27 40.26 40.23 40.26% 40.29 40.29 40.25 40.20 40.24 40.32 40.34 40.341, 40.33 
40.29 40.28 40.25 40.28% 40.31 40.31 40.27 40.22 40.26 40.34 40.36 40.36%, 40.35 
16.91 16.91 16.90% 16.91% 16.92% 16.91% 16.91% 16.90 16.89 16.88'2 16.91 16.90', 16.90% 
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STOCK TRADING SLIGHTLY 
LARGER IN JUNE 


NIMATED chiefly by the 
continued favorable trend of 
trade and industry, stock 

prices moved slowly but steadily 
higher during June. Trading was 
onasmall scale, partly because the 
high margin requirements are dis- 
couraging, and the advance was all 
the more impressive for that rea- 
son, since it appeared to reflect 
genuine investment transactions, 
for the most part. There were the 
customary periods of irregularity, 
but the main tendency was dis- 
tinctly upward. 


BOND PRICES * 


DOLLARS 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.” 


The average price of all listed bonds on July 1 rose 


to 94.24 per cent of parity, which compared with an 
average price of 93.83 per cent of parity on June 1. 

The upswing attracted much 
interest, for it disclosed once again 
that National election campaigns 
have comparatively little influence 
on the trend of security prices. 
Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions were held dur- 
ing June, but the thunders of Con- 
vention oratory disturbed the 
financial markets very little. 

Stock prices appeared to be more 
sensitive to developments in 
France, where currency devalua- 
tion was held for a time to be im- 
minent. Termination of the Con- 
gressional session on June 20 was 
hailed with a sharp upswing of 
price levels. The enthusiasm was 
tempered, however, by the last- 
minute enactment of the new 
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corporation income tax measure. 

Overshadowing all such consid- 
erations, however, was the steady 
progress disclosed in the statistics 
of industry and trade. In contrast 
with ordinary seasonal tendencies, 
steel production, electric power 
consumption, carloadings and 
other indices suggested a good 
rate of advance. Dividend dis- 
tributions in June were the largest 
for that month since 1931, and so 
was the total for the half year. 

Wall Street expected further 
gains, moreover, on the basis of 
the huge bonus payments by the 
United States Treasury on June 
15. A good demand for promising 
equities resulted, and all the lead- 
ing average compilations reflected 
gains for the month. 

Listed bond dealings disclosed 
tendencies that have become usual 
in recent years. United States 
Government issues and the highly- 
rated corporate bonds hardly 
varied throughout the month. This 


investment section of the market 
was dampened to a degree by the 
Treasury flotation of $1,100,000,000 
of new 234 per cent bonds and 1% 
per cent notes to supply funds for 
the bonus disbursements, and by 
fairly heavy corporate bond issues, 
The speculative and semispecu- 
lative issues, however, kept pace 
with equities and improved rather 
steadily. In the foreign bond de- 
partment, the chief incident of 
note was a sharp decline in Polish 
issues on the disclosure that only 
blocked zlotys would be made 
available for debt service after 
funds already transferred will 
have become exhausted. 

Transactions in equities on the 
New York Stock Exchange totalled 
21,428,000 shares during the month, 
against 20,614,000 shares in May 
and 22,339,000 shares in June, 1935. 
Listed bond trading amounted to 
$221,879,000 par value, which com- 
pared with $265,093,000 in the same 
month of last year. 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.’’ 


Transactions increased only moderately during June, but the market value of shares listed on the New Y 
Stock Exchange rose $918,665,765, lifting the average share price on July 1 to $88 from $37.38 on June 1. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
BY DISTRICT OFFICES OF DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Aibany The building supply busi- 
ness throughout this district 
continues to show a substantial in- 
crease over that of 1935. Although 
rentals on vacation properties have 
been raised, Summer resort sec- 
tions report that the season has 
made the best start in recent years. 


Baltimore Retail trade showed a 
further gain during June and rose 
to a point approximately 15 per 
cent above that of the 1935 com- 
parative period. Practically all 
Summer lines shared in the upward 
movement, with lightweight cloth- 
ing, sportswear, bathing suits, and 
electrical equipment, including 
electric refrigerators, pointing the 
way. 


Binghamton As a result of the 
soldiers’ bonuses, retail trade 
showed a sharp upturn in sales, and 
there was also a betterment in the 
collection situation. Industrial ac- 
tivity remained about the same as 
in May. Wholesale volume was 
about equal to that of a year ago. 


Boston The general trend of busi- 
ness during June was upward. 
Cotton textiles gained, woolen 
goods moved in fair volume, and 
the shoe business went ahead satis- 
factorily. Retail business was well 
sustained by travel and vacation 
needs, 

During the month cotton mill 
business improved, and unfilled 
orders increased substantially. 
While advances in the raw ma- 
terial tended to affect the profit 
margins of many cotton mills, this 
tendency was offset, to a consider- 
able extent, by increased sales. 
Prices of the finished goods con- 
tinued firm, recent price advances 
being well maintained in all lines. 


Buffalo For the week ended June 
20, 1936, the Buffalo steel plants 
were near capacity operations, 
with the production rate still well 
above the national average. The 
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operating rate was 84 per cent of 
capacity. Rising backlogs promise 
to keep steel makers occupied well 
into July. 

New building projects sched- 
uled to start in Buffalo during the 
next few months will put Buffalo’s 
construction program far ahead of 
last year in dollar volume, and 
probably will mean that 1936 will 
go on record as the best construc- 
tion year since 1930 or 1931. Lake 
transportation activity is under 
way and business conditions ex- 
hibit favorable signs. 


Chicago Although Chicago felt 
the first exhilarating effects of the 
distribution of bonus money to 
war veterans toward the close of 
June, this was largely confined to 
the less-than-fifty-dollar checks 
which accompanied the bonus 
bonds. Hence, the continuous lines 
of veterans at the various cashiers’ 
windows did not result in any spec- 
tacular increase in business. 

Retail trade, featured by a strong 
demand for vacation needs, gift 
items, and athletic equipment, 
widened its spread over the 1935 
comparative. At wholesale, buy- 
ing was active all month, due to the 
continued demand from rural 
areas. 


Cincinnati With the advent of 
Summer, the usual seasonal de- 
cline in department store trade was 
apparent and sales for June were 
reported as only about 10 per cent 
ahead of those of June, 1935, in 
contrast with an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent reported 
in earlier months. The larger 
stores had no definite benefit from 
the payment of the soldiers’ bonus, 
but smaller stores reported some 
degree of improvement in their 
sales as the result. 


Cleveland This section has felt no 
substantial effect from the bonus 
distribution, as yet. Stores re- 


ported but a small increase due to 
this cause, while the sale of new 
automobiles in this county jumped 
enly 116, and used cars 300. How- 
ever, it is reported that only about 
half of the bonds have been cashed, 
and further gains are anticipated. 

Reflecting the large amount of 
idle money, two of the leading 
Cleveland banks announced the re- 
duction of the basic mortgage in- 
terest rate from 6 to 51% per cent 
effective June 15. 


Dallas Despite very hot weather, 
local trade in June exceeded the 
gains recorded for May. Practi- 
cally all retail dollar sales in- 
creased, both because of a greater 
number of units sold and higher 
prices. 

Hotel and restaurant businesses 
are being helped materially by the 
large number of visitors to the 
Centennial exposition, which al- 
ready has recorded nearly a mil- 
lion admissions. 


Dayton This city is in the midst 
of one of the most active employ- 
ment periods in the last six years. 
Gains have been particularly 
marked in the building trade and 
in most of the leading industries. 
Many manufacturers are erecting 
additions to their plants and mak- 
ing extensive improvements to 
their equipment. Total pay rolls 
for the first five months of the cur- 
rent year, according to the statis- 
tics compiled by the Dayton Clear- 
ing House, were $28,406,132, as 
against $24,216,886 in the compara- 
tive 1935 period, giving an increase 
of $4,189,246. 


Denver Retail sales showed an in- 
crease over May, with new and 
used cars in the lead, and furniture 
second. Department stores re- 
corded a satisfactory increase. 
When compared with 1935, most 
retail establishments showed an 8 
to 15 per cent increase. Wholesale 





volume was 6 to 12 per cent ahead 
of June, 1935. 

Crops, as a whole, are favorable, 
in most instances far ahead of last 
year’s. Tourists are visiting Colo- 
rado in advance of last year at this 
time, and all indications point 
toward a better season than in 1929. 


Detroit Retail sales for June rose 
12 to 15 per cent in excess of the 
corresponding total a year ago. 
The unusually strong demand for 
wedding and graduation gifts gave 
a decided impetus to the movement 
of jewelry, flatware, house furnish- 
ings, linens, electric appliances and 
furniture. 

Recession in automobile produc- 
tion is expected to reduce July as- 
semblies to 375,000 units, which 
would compare with around 440,- 
000 in June, and 345,000 in July, 
1935. New car sales continued at 
a good rate, the June total being 
estimated at more than the 405,000 
units sold in May. 


Erie Favorable weather conditions 
and the distribution of bonus 
checks resulted in an appreciable 
gain in retail sales during June, 
particularly in wearing apparel 
and automobiles. Merchants an- 
ticipate additional gains within the 
next few weeks through the in- 
fluence of the bonus money. 


Fort Smith The furniture industry 
in this territory is having one of 
the best seasons in several years. 
Fall production will start in July, 
and early bookings indicate 
capacity operations. Wholesale 
volume has continued to enlarge, 
due chiefly to good mining pros- 
pects, improved demand for the 
better qualities of merchandise, 
and a reasonably good agricultural 
outlook. 


Indianapolis Consumer demand 
widened during June, distribution 
running from 10 to.15 per cent over 
that of last year. Wholesale hard- 
ware orders showed a gain of 32 
per cent over the same period of 
1935, while wholesale dry goods 
volume was larger by 15 per cent. 
Industrial operations continued 
active. 
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Kansas City Wholesale volume con- 
tinued to expand during June, and 
trade in general took on a brighter 
aspect, as reports came in from the 
territory showing a more favorable 
agricultural situation. Steady 
rains in the so-called drought areas 
put the soil in the best condition 
in the last six years. 


Los Angeles Retail trade continued 
to benefit from the favorable sea- 
sonable weather and increased cash 
in circulation. All lines of mer- 
chandise moved well above the 
levels of June, 1935. 

Industrial activity continued 
well ahead of last year’s. Building 
showed a satisfactory gain. Crops 
are in good condition, but labor dif- 
ficulties in the citrus fruit groves 
continued to disturb shipping. 


Minneapolis The acceleration of 
the increase in general business 
volume in this section continued 
during June. The depressing re- 
sults of severe drought conditions, 
which have developed in North 
Dakota, Montana, and portions of 
South Dakota have been more than 
offset by the exhilarating effect of 
the spending of bonus money. 
Off-season inactivity in the 
manufacture of furniture, bed- 
ding and household equipment has 
not appeared and furniture factory 
workers are putting in overtime. 
The employment situation is mark- 
edly better than a year ago. 


New Haven Some time has elapsed 
since manufacturing conditions 
were reported so steady and, on the 
whole, so satisfactory, as those 
prevailing during June. The 
future seems assured, with plenty 
of orders on hand for most con- 
cerns in this area, which includes 
the Waterbury district. Building 
has shown no abatement, and pros- 
pects for the rest of the season are 
unusually good. 

In nearly all retail lines, satis- 
factory results were reported in 
seasonal lines, with prospects for 
the Fall season brighter than for 
several years. Employment was 
steady, and there has been some 
reduction in relief rolls) Bank 
clearings, electric and gas con- 
sumption were at a high level, in 


comparison with the past three 
years. 


Norfolk Bonus boosted buying and 
prime potato prices have served to 
combat any seasonal stagnation in 
retail distribution that might 
ctherwise have been felt during 
June. While it is conceded that 
automobile dealers, furniture 
houses, and real estate concerns 
have benefited most from the re- 
lease of a large amount of adjusted 
service certificate money in this 
section, clothing sales took a sud- 
den spurt, and no small part went 
toward the payment of old bills. 

Nearby Summer resorts already 
are enjoying the best season since 
1930, and are making preparations 
for a record year. Recent rains 
have been sufficient to overcome 
the very dry May and early June, 
except in such crops as were far 
advanced. High prices for those 
crops have more than offset the 
damage. 


Omaha When reference is made to 
last year’s report telling of a 15 
per cent increase in retail sales 
over 1934, the significance of the 
results of June, showing a 15 per 
cent increase over 1935, becomes 
apparent. Retail trade in all lines 
was active and especially in build- 
ing materials where, added to the 
normal increase in building and 
modernization, the extra repair 
work created by the storm damage 
of May built up an unusual vol- 
ume. 


Philadelphia Even though the col- 
lection rather than the sales de- 
partment was benefited by the dis- 
tribution of the bonus money, re- 
tail volume for June went ahead 
of the comparative 1935 showing 
by 10 to 15 per cent. The service 
trades, such as hotel and transpor- 
tation agencies were helped by the 
Democratic Convention, hotel 
revenues reaching a new high for 
the year, which added to the 6 to 
7 per cent gain already registered 
over the 1935 period. 


Pittsburgh Although there was 4 
moderate recession during part of 
the month, department store sales 
for June were 10 to 15 per cent 
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ahead of last year’s. With the 
smaller merchants, volume held up 
quite well, and especially in in- 
dustrial communities where the 
comparatively high pay rolls con- 
tinued to contribute to buying 
ability. 

Plate glass output during May 
ran 33 per cent ahead of May, 1935, 
and for the first five months pro- 
duction was 15 per cent better than 
the 1935 similar period. Opera- 
tions during June showed but lit- 
tle let-down. Window glass moved 
slowly to a greater volume and or- 
ders received, while not extraor- 
dinary, showed a moderate gain. 
For glass tableware and lighting 
goods, no anticipatory buying was 
apparent and volume just about 
held even. 


Portland, Ore. Final settlement of 
the loggers’ strike and partial 
adjustment of the automobile me- 
chanics’ difficulties brought con- 
siderable encouragement to gen- 
eral trade during June. Activity 
among retailers increased, with the 
sale of Summer and sportswear 
outstanding. 

Sales of refrigerators and other 
electrical household equipment 
widened steadily, and already have 
exceeded those for any previous 
season. Manufacturers of ready- 
to-wear, both men’s and women’s, 
are preparing schedules for an in- 
crease of 25 to 30 per cent over the 
Fall of 1935. 


Rochester The Rochester Business 
Index for May surpassed expecta- 
tions, showing a 10 per cent gain 
over May, 1935, a 2 per cent ad- 
vance over April, 1936, and ex- 
ceeded that for every previous 
month back to September, 1931. It 
was 30 per cent above the depres- 
sion low touched in May, 1935. 
Factory employment during May 
was 9 per cent above that of May, 
1935, and reached the highest level 
for any month since May, 1931. 
Passenger car sales for May went 
31 per cent over the comparative 
1935 total, and were larger than for 
any previous May since 1926. 


St. Louis +The distribution of Fed- 
eral funds in the form of soldiers’ 
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bonus stimulated retail business in 
june. Furniture stores, radio deal- 
ers, and automobile distributors 
appeared to receive the largest 
benefit. 

Building activity continued to 
gain, and this improvement was re- 
flected in allied lines, such as paint, 
hardware, lumber, and cement. 
Producers of paper boxes, tags, and 
sales aids, reported orders from 
department stores and general re- 
tail trade at between 15 and 20 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. 


St. Paul Distribution of seasonal 
merchandise at wholesale and re- 
tail was brisk over this district for 
the first half of June, and although 
tapering down toward the close of 
the month, because of drought in 
some sections, there remained a 
gratifying gain over the corre- 
sponding period in 1935. 

Industrial concerns in general 
report that orders booked earlier 
in the year will require near nor- 
mal activity during the Summer 
months, if cancellations from the 
drought-stricken sections do not 
exceed the amount received up to 
the end of June. 

Continuation of the drought in 
western Dakotas and eastern Mon- 
tana diminished expectations for 
any sizable return from the small 
grain crop, but recent rains in 
southern Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin lend hopes in those 
States for at least 75 per cent of a 
normal harvest. 


Salt Lake City Wiéith soil moisture 
conditions more favorable than for 
a number of years, farmers have 
bought freely of tools, implements, 
and supplies. Farm implement 
dealers report business almost 50 
per cent ahead of the 1935 compara- 
tive total. 

Helped by the distribution of 
bonus money, retail sales of men’s 
clothing, furniture, electrical 
household appliances, and automo- 
biles went 10 to 40 per cent over 
the June, 1935, figures. Officials 
stated that more than 50 per cent 
of those entitled to the bonus ap- 
plied for full payment. 


San Francisco Retail trade showed 
improvement during June, as a re- 


sult of the bonus payment, al- 
though sales increases, because of 
it, were not general, and some 
houses reported little gain. The 
improvement in installment ac- 
count payments, however, was 
more noticeable in some stores 
than in the sale of merchandise. 

Pacific Coast hop markets show- 
ed increased prices during the 
week ended June 17. California 
trading was active. Growers’ 
stocks in the three Coast States on 
June 1 were approximately 20,000 
bales greater than on the same date 
last year, but supplies of the pre- 
vious season’s crop was one-half 
less. 


Seattle A continued gain occurred 
in home construction in all parts 
of the Northwest during June. 
The homes were largely of a better 
grade than those that have been 
constructed since the depression. 
Other classes of construction were 
only fair in volume. 

Retail store sales for June were 
15 to 18 per cent above last year’s. 
Cashing of veterans’ bonus bonds 
was believed to be the reason for 
a large portion of the sales gain, 
as men’s clothing stores generally 
enjoyed increased activity. Prices 
were steady and collections good. 


Tacoma Wholesale and retail trade 
during June continued on a plane 
above that of last year. Crops give 
evidence of a good yield, although 
too much rain has been detrimental 
to some crops, principally straw- 
berries. Cream prices have been 
holding up well, and butter has 
been advanced. 

Local furniture manufacturing 
plants have had a good business 
this season, making the best show- 
ing in several years. Trade slowed 
a trifle during the month, as buyers 
are holding off for the Furniture 
Exposition to be held in Tacoma 


in July. 


COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY OF ALL 
WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS 


Official 1936 Directory. Alphabetical. Geograph- 
ical. Classified-By-Products section. Ready July 
15. Priee $5.00 postpaid. Send check with order. 
| WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. M 114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE 
ROBINSON-PATMAN) ACT 
ON BUSINESS PRACTICES 


continued from page 7 
questions which should be asked, 
law or no law. This is the direc- 
tion which leads towards a healthy, 
and progressive economic system. 


Progressive Evolution 


An executive in one of our larg- 
est enterprises said to me the 
other day, “If we find that we 
have been doing a certain thing in 
a given way for ten years, we start 
with a strong presumption that it 
is not the best way.” That cor- 
poration has held its place by con- 
tinual review and reconstruction 
of its policies and practices. And 
it is because the Robinson-Patman 
Act may encourage others to do 
that same thing in the field of price 
structures, that it may have its 
most beneficial influence. 

Customary emphasis, both busi- 
ness and economic, has been on 
price levels. At what price can 
sellers make a profit, and what 
price level will stimulate the lar- 
gest possible production, con- 
sumption and employment? These 
questions will always be vital, but 
the function of price in shaping 
the distribution structure within 
the system now takes rank with 
them. The strength and some- 
times the very existence of dif- 
ferent channels of distribution are 
in large part determined by their 
price relationship to the rest of 
the system. Price is their link to 
commercial life, and if that link is 
poorly fitted, their chances of sur- 
vival are definitely lessened. Price 
structures, ranging down from raw 
materials to finished products, 
have become as important as price 
levels in determining the kind of 
economic world in which we are to 
live. The Patman-Robinson Act 
definitely puts an end to our 
“ostrich” period of disregarding 
these facts. The present approach 
may not be the correct one, but, at 
least, we are attacking the problem. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Casu AnD Due From Banxs ... . . . $ 602,890,348.12 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 
FULLY-GUARANTEED... 50% 9%. @ 16) 4e%s 735,987,426.74 


STaTE AND MunicipaAL SECURITIES . .. . 96,689,988.58 
OrHER Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . .. - 184,412,520.93 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 649,449,053.91 
BANKINGTIOUSES 4. 6. oo) eS oe. Ss 38,271,272.31 
OTHERREAT ESTATE ~. 4s) 6 ss. . 4,213,474.44 
MORTGAGES: 2 4. 6 Sos 64 we ° 10,255,689.23 
Customers’ AccepraNnceE LIABILITY . aris 19,668,994.51 
(OTHERVASSETS 4 % 6 Ss < 8 @ © ; 14,518,907.50 


$2,356,357,676.27 


LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
PREFERRED Stock . . . $ 3,694,340.00 
(Called as of August 1, 1936) 
Common Stock . . . .  100,270,000.00 
SurpLus .. . . « «  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Proritrs. . . 22,657,367.23 


$ 226,891,707.23 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . «. « © - 12,413,158.33 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. « . . 1,183,448.27 


““Dsromrs . . +s 0 0 + « + 0 oe + SRR 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . . « « « 21,341 ,521.84 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 

HORBIGNGBILES 5. a. 4s) 6: “oe te Joes 6,772,366.13 
Orava Tigestities.. cs -s 6 os 6 & Ge 4,429,529.30 


$2,356,357,676.27 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$147,818,737.41 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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